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A MOMENT OF ETERNITY 


It’s more than just 24 frames flickering every second. More than an 
epic retelling of our collective past or an exploration of our possible futures. 
Each new masterpiece questions our deepest nature and fuels our highest 
aspirations. It’s a testament to what truly moves us, an invitation to always 


aim higher, and a legacy perpetually reinvented. It’s cinema. 
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Now What? 

Strike-ageddon may be ending soon, 
but don’t pop the champagne just 
yet: The existential industry crises 
that led to the standoffs haven’t gone 
away. In fact, they’ve gotten worse! 
What they are and what comes next. 
PLUS Oracles including Gina Prince- 
Bythewood and Noah Hawley foretell 
the future. 


Succession. With Smoothies 
The Antoci family transformed 

a gloomy health food store into 
Erewhon, the world’s trendiest 
market. The next generation is 
looking beyond the juice bar: “We’re 
a marketing machine, and brands 
know that.” 


THR Titan: Rachel Maddow 
The MSNBC host may be on air only 
Mondays, but she has as many takes 
as ever — on the cultural whiplash of 
working in Hollywood, Elon Musk’s 
intentional destruction of Twitter and 
audience anxiety about her not being 
around for big moments: “Every time 
a president gets arrested, | promise 
I'll be there.” 


The 100 Greatest Film Books 
of All Time 

THR’s list of superlative tomes — 
determined by a jury of more than 
300 Hollywood heavyweights, 
including Steven Spielberg and Ava 
DuVernay — proves there’s one 
topic the supposedly reading-averse 
industry can’t get enough of: itself. 


Lena Horne, a ‘Test Case’ 

for Hollywood 

In an excerpt adapted from his new 
biography of the singer, Donald Bogle 
recounts her star-is-born moment. 


A Turmeric Crush smoothie — part of what 
one local describes as “the quintessential L.A. 
experience once provided by fashion boutique 
Fred Segal” — was photographed Sept. 28 at 
the Erewhon in Pasadena. 


Photographed by Maggie Shannon 
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THE REPORT 


Marvel’s TV Reset 

After a bumpy year that included creative 
clashes and an exec exit, the studio is 
revamping its small-screen strategy. 


Kevin Costner Bets the Ranch 
The director-actor’s decades-long 
Horizon saga finally has a release date 


from Warner Bros. as the Yellowstone star 


rides off to finance his own epic. 


Person of Interest: Ziwe 
The comedian gets uncharacteristically 
revelatory in her first book, Black Friend. 


Michael Chow: A Life of Food, Art, 
Parties, Plus Heartache 

The painter and Mr. Chow founder is the 
subject of anew HBO film that shows the 
hardships behind a glamorous life lived 
across multiple continents: “All kinds of 
unspeakable tragedies, I’ve kept buried 
inside me.” 


26 Rambling Reporter 
28 Hitched, Hatched, Hired 


THE BUSINESS 


30 Creative Space: Larry Charles 
The comedy legend, who just directed 
A24’s Dicks: The Musical, talks about 


nearly getting killed filming with Sacha 
Baron Cohen and why he didn’t vote to 
ratify the latest (or any!) guild contracts. 


Can the NEL Swiftly Capitalize on 
Taylor’s Buzz? 

When the superstar first showed up for 
the Kansas City Chiefs, it caused a social 
media Swiftquake. The second time, it 
boosted female viewership. Will the NFL 
turn fangirling into a marketing strategy? 


[34 A Hollywood Manager Takes 


a Home From Spec to Special 
Originally set on a Spanish-style dwelling, 
Anonymous Content’s Meredith Rothman 
worked with designer Lauren Waters to 
add “intriguing furniture and great art” to 
a modern house in Beverly Hills. 


Comfort & Joy 
Happiness-inducing colors and shapes 
and cozy textures are fall’s big home 


decor trends. 


64 TheGreat TV Sorta-Slowdown 


THR’s TV critics survey a peculiar 


small-screen landscape shaped by 
unprecedented dual strikes. 


THR INSIDER 


The 35 Most Powerful Women 

in International Television 

From London to Lagos, these execs are 
shaping the future of entertainment on 
the small screen. 


Welcome to Post-Peak TV 
MIPCOM buyers brace for a new era of 
fewer shows, tighter budgets and less 
risk-taking. 


For Family Fun, Better Call 
the Odenkirks 

Father and daughter take their chil- 
dren’s book to the SCAD Savannah 
Film Festival. 


How Eugenio Derbez Stripped 
Down for Radical 

The drama will be an international 
spotlight feature at the Newport Beach 
Film Festival. 
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“| actually wish | wouldn’t 

be confronted about 
sociopolitical issues at 
Target,” says new author Ziwe. 


36 

India Mahdavi’s Hexagonale 
armchair in orange ribbed 
fabric and green lacquered 


wood; $7,920, Ralph Pucci, 
Los Angeles. 


50 

“The fundamentals — 
presenting the news live and 
in real time with integrity 

— we're going to need those 
forever,” says Rachel Maddow. 


SEE YOU IN TWO WEEKS 
The next issue publishes 

Oct. 25. Keep up with breaking 
news, reviews and video at 
THR.comland via Facebook, 

X (Twitten, Instagram and 
YouTube. 


CORRECTION 

The woman photographed 
with Pablo José Ramirez 
was his wife, Clara Tang, 
and not fellow Hammer 
Museum curator Diana Nawi 
(THR 9/27). 
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ALULA: YOUR NEXT FILM DESTINATION 


Spectacular Locations 
World-class Studios 
40% Cash Rebate 


AlUla, an extraordinary region of natural beauty and heritage, features a range 1 || 
of pristine landscapes and under-the-radar locations. It is the ultimate film 


destination with state-of-the-art studios, seamless access to strong rebates FILM ALULA 
and additional incentives, and a welcoming local community. avaeil 
NOW OPEN FOR BOOKINGS. imaluia.com 
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THE NEW AUSTRIAN 
FILM & TV INCENTIVE 


Meet us at MIPCOM Booth P-1.L 1 
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CREW DEPTH z 
International production team able to support multiple 
productions of any genre, budget and scale. 


STUNNING LOCATIONS 
Sweeping deserts and dunes, mountains, pristine coastline 
and beaches, amazing rock formations and lush valleys. 
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_Las Pelotaris: 1926, a much needed TV series” 
-El Periddico- 


“One of the finest productions in this industry in the last 20 years 
-Milenio- 


“Las Pelotaris: 1926, match point for women!” 
-Diario de Meéxico- 
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OCTOBER 25 - 29 | TCL CHINESE THEATRES 
TICKETS AND PASSES ON SALE NOW! 


FEST.AFi.com 
AFIFEST 


COSTNER: ALBERTO E. RODRIGUEZ/GET TY IMAGES. REINHARD, HIGGINSON: COURTESY. IGER: LIONEL HAHN/GETTY IMAGES. BICKS: DAVID LIVINGSTON/GETTY IMAGES. FEIG: PHILLIP FARAONE/GET TY IMAGES. 


T Film 
Betting the Ranch 


Kevin Costner gambles with 


his next Western[p. 20] 


Box Office 
A Horror Show 
Uni’s $400 million Exorcist 


relaunch falls flat[p. 16] 
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Amy Reinhard 

As the dust settles on 
Netflix’s C-suite shake-up, 
the company veteran will 
be tasked with growing the 
platform’s closely watched 
advertising business. 


le 


Bob Iger 

The Disney chief thought he’d 
solved his activist investor 
problem this year, but Nelson 
Peltz is once again buying up 
company shares and aiming 
for board seats. 


Qe 


Carletta Higginson 

Warner Music Group 

CEO Robert Kyncl hires a 
fellow YouTube veteran as 
chief digital officer as the 
company navigates the rise of 
Al-generated songs. 


Jenny Bicks/Paul Feig 

Fox pulls the plug on Welcome 
to Flatch, the small-town 
comedy from the duo, after 
two seasons as one of the 
least watched shows on the 
broadcaster. 


Showbiz Stocks 


$9.92 (+25.4%) 

AMC ENTERTAINMENT 
(AMC) 
As presales for Taylor Swift’s 
Eras Tour movie soar, the 
movie theater giant received a 
Swift boost to its share price. 


$82.04 (-2.6%) 

TKO GROUP (TKO) 
The UFC and WWE 
owner cut a TV rights 
deal for SmackDown that 
underwhelmed Wall Street. 


Oct. 4-10 


The Report 


Behind the Headlines 


Creative Quicksand Ensnares 


Marvel TV: Time for a Reset! 


Launched during the pandemic with a mandate to shoot $150 million-plus seasons with no pilots, 
the Disney unit is undergoing growing pains and seeing the logic of ‘traditional TV culture’ 


t didn’t take long to see the 


problem after Marvel Studios’ 


Daredevil: Born Again paused 
production mid-June during the 
writers strike. Fewer than half of 
the series’ 18 episodes had been 
shot, but it was enough for Marvel 
executives, including chief Kevin 
Feige, to review the footage and 
come away with a clear-eyed 
assessment. The show wasn’t 
working. 

So, in late September, Marvel 
quietly let go of head writers 
Chris Ord and Matt Corman and 
also released the directors for the 
remainder of the season as part 
of a significant creative reboot 
of the series, THR has learned. 
The studio is now on the hunt for 
new writers and directors for the 
project, which stars Charlie Cox 
as Matt Murdock, a blind lawyer 
turned superhero. 

The Daredevil revamp is the lat- 
est ina series of growing pains for 
Marvel television. Since debuting 
the Emmy-winning WandaVision 


BY BORYS KIT 


in January 2021, the studio, which 
dominated the film industry in 
the 2010s, has released more than 
50 hours of TV programming 
after creating a small-screen divi- 
sion from the ground up during 
the pandemic. 

Through it all, the com- 
pany eschewed the traditional 
TV-making model. It didn’t 
commission pilots but instead 
shot entire $150 million-plus 
seasons of TV on the fly. It didn’t 
hire showrunners, but instead 
depended on film executives to 
run its series. And as Marvel does 
for its movies, it relied on post- 
production and reshoots to fix 
what wasn’t working. 

Now, after a number of creative 
challenges and cries of dimin- 
ishing returns from critics and 
audience metrics, Marvel is mov- 
ing to make TV shows the more 
traditional way. 

“We're trying to marry the 
Marvel culture with the tradi- 
tional television culture,” says 


Brad Winderbaum, Marvel’s head 
of streaming, television and ani- 
mation. “It comes down to, ‘How 
can we tell stories in television 
that honor what’s so great about 
the source material?’ ” 

With Daredevil’s new direction, 
Marvel hopes to right the ship on 
a project with sky-high expecta- 
tions. The show is Marvel’s first 
to feature a hero who already had 
a successful series on Netflix, 
running three seasons. But 
sources say that Corman and Ord 
crafted a legal procedural that did 
not resemble the Netflix version, 
known for its action and vio- 
lence. Cox didn’t even show up in 
costume until the fourth episode. 
Marvel, after greenlighting the 
concept, found itself needing to 
rethink the intention of the show. 

Marvel plans to keep some 
scenes and episodes, though 
other serialized elements will be 
injected, with Corman and Ord 
becoming executive producers on 
the two-season series. 


Illustration by Yiran Jia 
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The Report 


Behind the Headlines 


Daredevil is far from the first 
Marvel series to undergo dras- 
tic behind-the-scenes changes. 
Those who work with Marvel on 
the TV side have complained of 
alack a central vision that has, 
according to sources, begun to 
afflict the studio’s shows with 
creative differences and tension. 
“TV isa writer-driven medium,” 
says one insider familiar with 
the Marvel process. “Marvel is a 
Marvel-driven medium.” 

On the Oscar Isaac starrer Moon 
Knight, show creator and writer 
Jeremy Slater quit as director 
Mohamed Diab took the reins. 
Jessica Gao developed and wrote 
She-Hulk: Attorney at Law but was 
sidelined once director Kat Coiro 
came on board. Production was 
challenging, with COVID hit- 
ting cast and crew, and Gao was 
brought back to oversee postpro- 
duction, a typical showrunner 
duty, but it’s the rare Marvel head 
writer who has such oversight. 

Even though the company does 
not have a writers-first approach 
to TV, directors can feel short- 
changed as well. “The whole ‘fix it 
in post’ attitude makes it feel like 
a director doesn’t matter some- 
times,” says one person familiar 
with the process. 

As its shows ramped up during 
the pandemic, Marvel stepped 
outside its usual staffing approach 
and brought in outside execs after 
years of internally promoting cre- 
atives who had been sufficiently 
trained in the Marvel method. 

This change was felt most 
severely on Secret Invasion, the 
Samuel L. Jackson-led thriller 
that is Marvel’s worst reviewed 
series. Kyle Bradstreet, a writer 
and executive producer on USA 
Network’s Emmy winner Mr. 
Robot, had been working on 
the scripts for Secret Invasion 
for about a year but was fired 
after Marvel decided on a dif- 
ferent direction. Enter new 
writer Brian Tucker, who penned 
the crime thriller Broken City. 
Thomas Bezucha, who helmed 
the thriller Let Him Go, and Ali 
Selim, who worked on Hulu’s 9/11 
drama The Looming Tower, were 


Is the Marvel TV Machine Slowing Down? 


After starting strong with its first three series on Disney+, the superhero studio’s more 
recent series offerings haven’t reached the same heights By Rick Porter 


Loki 


WandaVision 


The Falcon and 
the Winter Soldier 


She-Hulk* 
Moon Knight 
Hawkeye 
Secret Invasion 


What If...2* 


TOTAL VIEWING | | 
IN MINUTES | 2B 


on board as directors and to help 
crack the story. 

So far, so normal, at least by 
Marvel’s creative development 
standards. Details are murky, 
but what happened next, in the 
summer of 2022, debilitated the 
production as factions became 
entrenched and leaders vied 
for supremacy during Secret 
Invasion’s preproduction in 
London. “It was weeks of people 
not getting along, and it erupted,” 
says an insider. Marvel declined 
to comment. 

The company dispatched 
Jonathan Schwartz, a senior 
executive and member of Marvel’s 


© TOTAL NUMBER OF EPISODES 


Echo and 
Agatha: 
Coven of 
Chaos in 
2024. 
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overseeing the show, Chris Gary, 
was reassigned and, according 
to sources, is expected to depart 
Marvel when his contract is up at 
the end of the year. 

As it moves forward, Marvel is 
making concrete changes in how 
it makes TV. It now has plans to 
hire showrunners. Gao’s postpro- 
duction work on She-Hulk helped 
Marvel see that it would be helpful 
for its shows to have a creative 
throughline from start to finish. 

“It’s a term we've not only grown 
comfortable with but also learned 
to embrace,” says Winderbaum 
of showrunners and Marvel TV’s 
intention to hire them. 


“The whole ‘fix it in post 
attitude makes it 
feel like a director doesn’t 
matter sometimes.” 


creative steering committee 
known as The Parliament, to get 
Secret Invasion back on track when 
it was falling behind schedule and 
on the verge of losing some actors 
because of other commitments. 
By early September, a good 
portion of the Invasion team 
had been replaced, with new 
line producers, unit production 
managers and assistant directors. 
And Bezucha, who was supposed 
to direct three episodes, left the 
show because of new scheduling 
conflicts. The Marvel executive 


The studio also plans on bring- 
ing full-time TV execs on board, 
rather than borrowing its film 
executives. 

“We need executives that are 
dedicated to this medium, that 
are going to focus on stream- 
ing, focus on television,” says 
Winderbaum, “because they are 
two different forms.” 

It also is revamping its develop- 
ment process. Showrunners will 
write pilots and show bibles. The 
days of Marvel shooting an entire 
series, from She-Hulk to Secret 


Season two of Loki had 
a promising start, giving 
Disney+ its second 
biggest premiere of 2023. 


Source: Nielsen. Total viewing time for each series’ original run only. *Estimated totals 


Invasion, then looking at what’s 
working and what’s not, are done. 

And just as Loki, which 
returned Oct. 5, marked Marvel’s 
first season two of a series (out 
of nine TV shows to date), the 
studio plans on leaning into 
the idea of multiseason serial- 
ized TV, stepping away from the 
limited series format that has 
defined it. Marvel wants to create 
shows that run several seasons, 
where characters can take time 
to develop relationships with the 
audience rather than feeling as if 
they are there as a setup for a big 
crossover event. 

Some of its next shows, in fact, 
promise to be more personal 
stories. Echo, which premieres 
in January, is a grounded crime 
story with few visual effects, 
revolving around deaf Native 
American antihero Maya Lopez 
(Alaqua Cox). Wonder Man, a 
show that was paused because of 
the writers and actors strikes, is 
meant to be a behind-the-scenes 
look at Hollywood and a character 
study of Simon Williams (Yahya 
Abdul-Mateen Il), a superhero 
who has a side gig as an actor and 
stuntperson. 

Winderbaum says he wants 
people to watch the shows 
because they love the characters. 
It should work, he says, “beyond 
the fact that it ties into [other 
projects] or if they are going to be 
ina movie or if it is setting up an 
Avengers film.” 
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Storytelling for every audience _ Rights 


The Report 


Behind the Headlines 


Who Else Could Rock the Box Office Without a Major Studio? 


Taylor Swift’s team and AMC Theatres caught fans — and studios — by 
surprise in unveiling that a secret movie chronicling her Eras Tour 
would arrive in cinemas. That project, which bypassed distributors, 
blasts off Oct. 13 with an expected bow of $100 million to $125 million 


BTS 


The K-pop supergroup has 
done it before 


WHY IT COULD WORK 

The Korean group already has 
released five documentaries in 
theaters, and each has been a 
box office event for the genre. 
This year, BTS: Yet to Come 

in Cinemas hit $56 million in 
global receipts, per distributor 
Trafalgar Releasing, while 
2022’s BTS Permission to 
Dance on Stage — Seoul: Live 
Viewing tallied up $32 million 
in its single-day showing. 


WHY IT MIGHT NOT 

The boy band is in its 
mandatory military enlistment 
era and won't be together 
until 2025, although it’s safe 
to assume its legendary fan 
base will still be there — all 
seven members have reached 
the top 10 of Billboard’s 
Artist 100 chart for their solo 
projects. — REBECCA SUN 


DRAKE 
A hitmaker (but he’s 
taking a hiatus) 


WHY IT COULD WORK 

He started off as a thespian, 
is about to have another 
album debut at No.1 with 

For All the Dogs and his 
current tour with 21 Savage is 
grossing more than $4 million 
a week. On top of that, his 
DreamCrew entertainment and 
management company has 
boosted shows from Euphoria 
to Top Boy. Everything he 
touches turns platinum, so 
why not extend that touch to 
the silver screen? 


WHY IT MIGHT NOT 

The rapper recently 
announced a hiatus to 
concentrate on his health. 

If he steps back from 
entertainment altogether, it 
might be a minute before we 
see Drake at the cineplex. 
— NEKESA MUMBI MOODY 


MEL GIBSON 
He’s got that Passion of 
the Christ sequel 


WHY IT COULD WORK 
Passion remains the biggest 
indie film of all time, grossing 
$612.1 million globally via 
distributor Newmarket. The 
sequel, Resurrection, would 
reunite Gibson with Sound of 
Freedom star Jim Caviezel, 
whose film bypassed the 
studio system to become the 
sleeper hit of the summer 
thanks in part to a word-of- 
mouth marketing campaign 
that included an endorsement 
from Gibson. 


WHY IT MIGHT NOT 

Yes, the draw is the content 
Cnever doubt the Bible’s box 
office powen), but the cultural 
conservative audience in 
2004 could look different 
than 2023’s as far as the tone 
and type of projects that may 
catch fire. — AARON COUCH 


in North America. Next, on Dec. 1, Beyoncé’s Renaissance Tour doc will 
roll out, also in a pact with AMC. While these stars are global icons and 


able to secure favorable terms for box office receipts, there are a few oth- 


ers who might have the leverage to run the playbook — if they choose to. 


SELENA GOMEZ 
She has one of the world’s 
biggest social followings 


WHY IT COULD WORK 

The actress-singer-mogul has 
a global fan base that includes 
more than 440 million 
Instagram followers — about 
150 million more than Taylor 
Swift herself. With a hit 

Hulu series (Only Murders 

in the Building), a booming 
cosmetics brand (Rare 
Beauty) and a new album 
(SG3) in the works, there’s no 
shortage of content options 
for a big-screen story. 


WHY IT MIGHT NOT 

Her 2022 doc My Mind & Me 
may have had a big Hollywood 
premiere and a theatrical run 
followed by an Apple TV+ 
release, but Murders was 
renewed for season four and 
will likely pick up production 
after the SAG-AFTRA strike 
ends. — ASHLEY CULLINS 


LIONEL MESSI 
A global superstar bringing 
new life to the MLS 


WHY IT COULD WORK 
Shortly after joining Inter 
Miami in a deal reportedly 
worth $50 million to 

$60 million a year, the 
Argentine footballer changed 
the game in U.S. soccer both 
on and off the field. The 
superstar led the last-place 
team to a League’s Cup title, 
causing MLS ticket prices to 
skyrocket, proving his fans 
will pay a premium to see him. 


WHY IT MIGHT NOT 

His megadeal, which includes 
a future ownership stake in the 
team, has buy-in from Adidas 
and Apple TV+, the latter of 
which owns exclusive rights 
for MLS games through 2032, 
and a docuseries Messi Meets 
America, but no theatrical 
release for it is planned. Yet. 
— ASHLEY CULLINS 


MRBEAST 
The YouTube star has a 
flair for turning out fans 


WHY IT COULD WORK 
Jimmy Donaldson, aka 
MrBeast, is the Michael 
Jordan of YouTube, with 
191 million subscribers. His 
videos have a production 
quality that rival Hollywood 
TV shows Che spent 

$3.5 million to re-create 
Netflix’s Squid Game for a 
single video). If he created 
an event for theaters only, 
perhaps with some of his 
cash giveaways as part of the 
appeal, it could strike gold. 


WHY IT MIGHT NOT 

The genres he plays in are 
more Discovery Channel than 
Marvel (think explosions and 
wacky competition videos). 
Donaldson has upped the 
ante on his stunts, but does 
his audience want to pack 
theaters? — ALEX WEPRIN 


Why The Exorcist: Believer Is So Scary for Universal 


The studio pinned $400 million on hopes that the R-rated horror pic would revive the series 
launched in 1973, but now it may be headed for another franchise reset By JAMES HIBBERD 


| Bases found itself in purgatory 
over the Oct. 6-8 weekend with the 


release of The Exorcist: Believer, which is 
envisioned as a trilogy kickoff reboot of 
the iconic horror title. While Believer per- 
formed solidly at the box office, recouping 
its production cost, the title drew critical 
hellfire from reviewers and fans, putting 


the franchise’s creative plan into a tailspin. 


The Blumhouse-produced Believer is 
the first offspring from the studio’s 2021 
purchase of the iconic horror franchise’s 
rights. The theatrical rights (for which 
Universal beat out rival bids) for three 
movies came with the heaven-high price 
tag of $400 million, but also included the 
films’ streaming rights for Peacock, and 
theme park extensions like this month’s 
Exorcist: Believer maze at Universal’s 
Halloween Horror Nights. (Look out, it’s 


a demonic movie critic!) The move made 
sense to the studio, sources say, given that 
it once again would pair Blumhouse and 
Halloween director David Gordon Green 
on another iconic franchise. 
Still, producer Jason Blum 
dubbed Believer “the riski- 
est movie | have ever made” 
because of its cost. The 
Green film features Ellen Burstyn 
returning to co-star in 
an Exorcist film for the first time since 
William Friedkin’s 1973 original. 
Believer was tracking to pull down 
$30 million to $35 million, but that number 
slipped to $26.5 million when final numbers 
were tallied. Overseas, Believer opened 
to $17.6 million from its first 52 markets 
for a soft global start of $44.2 million. 
“Even if it had opened to $35 million — as 


tracking from last week suggested — that 
would have been a disappointment,” says 
David Herrin, founder of tracking and 
research firm The Quorum. “Bringing back 
beloved IP doesn’t mean you will match the 
heights of these statistical anomalies [like 
Blumhouse’s 2018 Halloween reboot, which 
opened to a stunning $76.2 million]. You’re 
setting yourself up for failure.” 


The Exorcist: Believer was an attempt to 
reboot the franchise, Halloween-style. 


Additional headwinds included a 
last-minute date change to get in front of 
Taylor Swift’s Eras Tour concert film, the 
SAG-AFTRA strike limiting talent market- 
ing, and a crowded horror marketplace 
with The Nun Il and Saw X among its rivals. 

Believer’s reception could demand 
another reset for the franchise. The 
first sequel was supposed to be called 
Deceiver and is planned for 2025. Director 
Green was expected to return but recently 
expressed some doubt about his par- 
ticipation. Sources say Universal remains 
firmly possessed by its new IP — the two 
films will still be made — but the power 
of Believer’s critics might compel them to 
find a new way forward. 


Pamela McClintock contributed to 
this report. 
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Hold on tight 


The blockbuster prime time event series 


EndemolShine eee 
Australia eee 
We are Banijay & * i 


ORIGINAL 


1 seasons 


1978-1991 


—— eee 


REVIVAL 


3 seasons 


2012-2014 


DALLAS 

Sitcoms continue to drive the revival 
trend, but Dallas deserves credit for 
kicking it off. The new spin on the 
iconic primetime soap was initially 
pay dirt for TNT, but interest waned 
as it struggled to marry old and new 
characters and the painful snip of 
cord-cutting prompted the cable 
channel to pull back from scripted TV. 


ORIGINAL 


9 seasons 


1984-1992 


REVIVAL 


1 season (so far) 
2023-present 


ORIGINAL 


8 seasons 


1987-1995 


REVIVAL 


5 seasons 


2016-2020 


ORIGINAL 


9 seasons 


1988-1997 


REVIVAL 


seasons 
(so far) 
2018-present 


NIGHT COURT 

Setting a record for most watched 
broadcast comedy premiere in five 
years isn’t as exciting as it once was. 
But the 7.5 million tune-in for Night 
Court, with John Larroquette (one of 
the few surviving original cast), means 
a few more years of this trend. Ratings 
sank throughout the run, but NBC 
quickly ordered a season two. 


FULL HOUSE/FULLER HOUSE 
Fixing life’s problems in tight half-hour 
episodes, Netflix’s Full House retread 
was more dramatic off camera. Creator 
Jeff Franklin was fired for accusations 
of being a jerk, and, after 75 episodes, 
not a single Olsen twin came back to 
an otherwise complete reunion. None 
of that bothered the streamer. Fuller 
House was huge with younger viewers. 


ROSEANNE/THE CONNERS 
Almost 20 million viewers — in 2018! 
— turned on ABC to watch Roseanne 
Barr’s return. She could have saved 
broadcast TV, but her racist Twitter 
habits killed those chances ... and 

her character on the show. Once Barr 
was contractually expelled, Roseanne 


rebranded as The Conners; it continues 


to perform solidly without her. 


The Report 


Behind the Headlines 


ORIGINAL SAVED BY THE BELL 
They got most of the band back 
4 seasons together, found a writer with an A+ 
1989-1993 comedy pedigree (30 Rock alum 
Tracey Wigfield) and managed to 
win over critics with subversive social 
REVIVAL commentary, but the new Saved by 
2? the Bell never stood a chance on 
seasons early-days Peacock. A few years 
2020-2021 could have made all the difference. 


TV Revivals Keep 
Getting Greenlit ... 
and Canceled 


BY MIKEY O’CONNELL 


TY: IP fetish is no coincidence. Recognizable titles 
and stars can guarantee strong initial tune-in off 
of modest marketing. But long-term results are lack- 
luster. Just look at the past decade’s worth of revivals. 
Different from reboots or remakes, risky ventures in 
their own right, a revival features original castmembers 
of long-departed series revisiting characters for whom 
there’s an assumed appetite. Viewers aren’t often as 
hungry as studio brass would like. The average life span 
of recent revivals is three seasons, while their originals 
averaged eight-year runs. So as Paramount+ kicks off 
October by nixing one revived comedy (iCarly, starring 
Miranda Cosgrove, above) and attempting to mount 
another (Frasier with Kelsey Grammer, out Oct. 12), 
THR examines 10 case studies from this revivals wave 
and where they went right ... or horribly wrong. Giza 


ORIGINAL MAD ABOUT YOU 
Oof. This one had everything 
8 seasons working against it. The new Mad 
1992-1999 About You had to ret-con its divisive 
. original NBC finale, win back critics 
who cried “Revival overload!” at 
REVIVAL 


news of its return and find an 

1 audience on Spectrum — a platform 
season the vast majority of Americans don’t 

2019 have. It never stood a chance. 


ORIGINAL 


8 seasons 


1998-2006 


eee 


REVIVAL 


3 seasons 


2017-2020 


WILL & GRACE 

Complete cast? Check. Strong 
premiere audience? Yep, nearly 

11 million viewers. Lasting power? Not 
so much. NBC expected another long 
run for the landmark queer comedy, but 
ratings waned 70 percent in the first six 
months. Before the third season aired, 
star Sean Hayes announced that it 
would be the last. For real this time. 


ORIGINAL 


1 O seasons 


1988-1998 


REVIVAL 


1 season 


2018-2019 


ORIGINAL 


6 seasons 


1998-2004 


REVIVAL 


? seasons 
(so far) 


2021-present 


ORIGINAL 


seasons 


2003-2007 


REVIVAL 


seasons 
(so far) 
2017-present 


MURPHY BROWN 

Creator Diane English and star 
Candice Bergen assumed their 
fictional TV anchor could skewer the 
Trump presidency much like they did 
the first Bush administration. What 
they didn’t anticipate was that much of 
their original CBS audience had either 
gone MAGA or, you know, died. The 
new Murphy Brown was DOA. 


SEX AND THE CITY/ 

AND JUST LIKE THAT 

Love it or love to hate it, this new spin 
on Sex and the City is a commercial 
success — ranking as Max’s most 
streamed original series to date. Some 
of its harshest critics seemed to soften 
their hot takes in season two, but 
they’ll have a chance to change their 
minds again. It’s been renewed. 


THAT’S SO RAVEN/ 

RAVEN’S HOME 

Perhaps only Raven herself would have 
had “short-lived The View panelist 
revisits role of teenage psychic for the 
only update to outlast its original” on 
her revival bingo card. Raven-Symoné’s 
Raven’s Home outpaced childhood gig 
That’s So Raven by two seasons — and 
another isn’t off the table yet. 
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We are proud to congratulate » 


our dear and longtime friend 


MIKY LEE 


for being named THR’s 
INTERNATIONAL WOMEN IN ENTERTAINMENT 


The Report 


Behind the Headlines 


Kevin Costner Bets the Ranch 


The actor-director’s decades-long Horizon saga finally has release dates from Warner Bros. 
for the first two features of his epic franchise as the Yellowstone star rides off to finance it 
to the tune of $20 million-plus By JAMES HIBBERD 


evin Costner’s Horizon is finally, well, on the 
On Oct. 5, Warner Bros. put the 

actor-director’s Western epic on its schedule, 
announcing the first film in the planned four-part 
project — Horizon: An American Saga Chapter 1 — will 
arrive in theaters June 28, with the second coming 
out two months later, on Aug. 16. The third film, 
currently undated, is expected to start production 
after the SAG-AFTRA strike is 
resolved. The decision comes as 
Costner exits his other Western, 
Paramount’s Yellowstone, amid 
some O.K. Corral-level hostilities 
among him, the studio and show- 
runner Taylor Sheridan. 

The back-to-back Horizon 
release strategy is bold, and virtu- 
ally unprecedented, for a major 
Hollywood title. Warner Bros. 
sources point to Clint Eastwood’s 
2006 World War II films, Flags 
of Our Fathers and Letters From 
Iwo Jima, as an example: They 
were released about two months 
apart (though, unlike the Horizon 
movies, Letters wasn’t a direct 
sequel to Flags). And Costner would likely view 
Flags’ $33 million domestic gross (about $50 mil- 
lion in today’s dollars) as a disappointment, given 
Yellowstone has been a TV ratings blockbuster. 

Moreover, executives believe the unique rollout 
will make the pictures feel more like an event that 
can break through the clutter and 
excite audiences — a logical assump- 
tion coming off the summer of the 
Barbenheimer phenomenon. 

The project’s ambition naturally 
brings to mind Costner’s three-hour 
directorial debut, his 1990 Western epic, Dances 
With Wolves, which was doubted by the media 
(one industry insider famously predicted it was 
“Costner’s Folly”) but became a box office hit that 
won seven Oscars, including best picture. As with 


Costner 


| Dearborn cinuouse, sePt.5) 


KEVIN COSTNER 


HORIZON 


ONLY IN THEATERS SUMMER 202 


The first poster for the Western, financed by 
the star and distributed by Warner Bros. 


BY Ghassan Zeineddine Acency Tin House 


Wolves, Costner is betting the ranch, literally this 
time — he has said that he leveraged his Santa 
Barbara home to help finance the saga, which 

is produced by his Territory Pictures produc- 
tion company. In recent court documents for 

his divorce from Christine Baumgartner, Costner 
disclosed that he personally invested at least 

$20 million and deferred his fees. 

Work on Horizon — co-written 
by Costner and Jon Baird (Filth, 
Tetris) — actually predates the 
release of Wolves; its origins 
reportedly go back to 1988, and 
Costner has been striving to get 
the project made since then (at 
one point, Horizon was set up 
at Disney). 

The plot spans the four years 
of the Civil War and according to 
the official logline “explores the 
lure of the Old West and how it 
was won — and lost — through 
the blood, sweat and tears of 
many.” The films, to be shot in 
Utah, are said to include more 
than 170 speaking roles and 
co-star Sienna Miller, Sam Worthington and Michael 
Rooker. Costner has said the saga’s total runtime 
will be about 11 hours. 

Despite the 35-year development timeline, sur- 
prisingly few specifics have been made public about 
Costner’s character or the story. Yet Costner has let 
bits and pieces slip in past interviews. 

In 2003, he noted Horizon was “faster paced and 
has a younger cast” than the most recent Western 
he directed, Open Range (which grossed $58 million 
domestically that year, or about $96 million today), 
and described it as “one of those marquee types 
like the Magnificent Seven.” And, in 2016, “It’s just a 
story about how towns came to be in the West... It 
debunks [myths] about things.” And then, in 2022, 
“It involves women trying to get by in a world that 
was impossibly tough.” 


The Little 
Mermaid’s 
Big Splash 


DISNEY+ 


1.37B 


Minutes viewed 


The streaming premiere 
of the live-action remake 
of Disney’s animated 
classic delivered, drawing 
1.37 billion minutes of 
watch time in the U.S. 
during its first five days 
on Disney+, according to 
Nielsen figures. The view- 
ing time equates to about 
10.18 million complete 
showings (or “views,” 
in current streaming 
parlance) of the Rob 
Marshall-directed film. 
Disney+ reported 16 
million worldwide views 
of The Little Mermaid 
over five days, which sug- 
gests about 63 percent 
of those views came 
from the U.S. After a box 
office run that topped 
out at $570 million glob- 
ally — below such other 
live-action remakes as 
2019’s The Lion King 
($1.65 billion) and Aladdin 
($1.05 billion) but above 
Dumbo ($353 million) — 
the streaming debut for 
Mermaid is promising. 
— RICK PORTER 


| 
» if : | Rights Available! Hot new books with Hollywood appeal BY SEIJA RANKIN 
| v1 The Vaster Wilds (RIVERHEAD, SEPT. 12) 


Dearborn, Michigan, is a mostly middle-class suburb that 


series, explores the community through comedic tales. 


BY Lauren Groff acency Anonymous Content 

The author, a National Book Award finalist for the novel Fates & 
happens to be home to the largest Muslim population per capita Furies, descends into uncharted (for her) territory with a story 
in the U.S. This story collection, rife with material foranepisodic about ayoung girl who escapes a colonial settlement. True to 


form, though, is her exploration of personal and societal woes. 
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Celebrating excellence in entertainment... 


v , 


MBC STUDIOS proudly congratulates . P 


’ 


ZEINAB ABU ALSAMH, . 


General Manager MBC Studios Saudi Arabia 
for her outstanding achievement in being recognised as one of 
The Hollywood Reporter's Top Most Influential Women 
in the Entertainment TV Industry. 


Zeinab’s dedication, vision, and unwavering commitment towards 
empowering creativity and inspiring change have left an indelible mark 
on the industry in the Arab region and beyond. — 


We extend our heartfelt congratulations to all 

the remarkable women honoured in this prestigious issue.. 
Your passion, resilience, and talent ‘e 

continue to shape the future of entertainment. 


_, Keep on shining! 


About Tow 


People, Places, Preoccupations 


PERSON OF INTEREST 


Ziwe 

For her book Black Friend, 
the comic talks getting paid 
$25 a joke and her idea of 


hell: Being ‘confronted about 
issues at Target’ By Seija Rankin 


here’s just one problem 
T with Ziwe’s first book 

of personal essays: She 

really hates getting 
personal. “I don’t want anyone 
to know anything about me,” she 
says with a laugh while Zooming 
from her home in New York. “I 
hate sharing.” 

The comedian and writer 
became famous for her uncom- 
fortable, nearly satirical 
interviews with stars about racial 
and gender politics. Starting on 
Instagram Live and eventually 
pivoting to an eponymous, two- 
season Showtime series, she’s not 
comfortable being on the receiving 
end of a personal line of ques- 
tioning. But Ziwe — who spent 
years in the writers rooms of The 
Rundown With Robin Thede, Desus 
& Mero and Dickinson — realized 
she needed to “chip away at the 
wall” she'd put up. The resulting 
collection, Black Friend, due Oct. 17 
from Abrams, reflects on her rela- 
tionship to such topics as identity, 
body image and code-switching. 


What was the hardest part about 
getting started in your career? 
The biggest hurdle was poverty. 

I started asa freelancer for The 
Onion, and I want to say I got paid 
$25 per joke. You could get maybe 
enough to make $1,000 a month. 
On a creative level, the hardest 
part of being a young writer is you 
see all these other good writers 
doing well and you think, “If I just 
write like them, then all my prob- 
lems will be solved.” Instead what 
happens is you become absolutely 
derivative. It’s the worst version of 
their work, and you lose yourself 
in the process. 
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Above: Ziwe sat down with Wayne Brady on her 
eponymous Showtime talk show. Inset: Her first 
published book, Black Friend. 


Did you have one moment 

where you felt you went 

from a struggling artist toa 
successful one? 

Well, I read Amy Poehler’s book, 
and she talks about her life after 
SNL and Parks and Rec and how it 
feels like she still isn’t “success- 
ful” and has to work for what she 
gets. And this is Amy Poehler! I 
wish I could tell you that the day 
Ihad a TV show with my name 
on it was the day I knew I'd never 
turn back. But that’s not the case 
at all. Every joke I tell feels like 
the last joke. 


What do fans ask you about 

the most? 

I do get asked a lot how I 
thought of the idea to ask guests 
uncomfortable questions — and 
anyone who has spent time 
looking anything like me will 
tell you that these conversations 
happen all the time. I actually 
wish I wouldn't be confronted 
about sociopolitical issues at 
Target. That’s hell. But that’s 
just what my identity triggers 

in people. 


What is your current relationship 
to social media? 

I mean, what’s a prisoner’s 
relationship to the warden? 
Deference, respect, resignation. 
Icame up ina time when social 
media allowed me to skip a lot 
of the gatekeeping around who 
could be in entertainment. My 
power to anyone who has been 
able to use social media to skip 
over the barriers to entry. When 
social media gets in the way of 
things like democracy and the 
future of the free world, that’s of 
course where we get into prob- 
lems. But I choose to pretend 
those things don’t exist. 


Interview edited for length 
and clarity. 
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HOT DOC 


Michael Chow, the painter and 
Mr. Chow founder, is the subject ofa 
new HBO film that shows the man 
behind a glamorous life lived across 
multiple continents: ‘All kinds 
of unspeakable tragedies, I’ve kept 
buried inside me’ By Mia Galuppo 


ichael Chow is meant to be in Riyadh. 
M But as drones spell out his name in the 

sky above Saudi Arabia’s capital, herald- 
ing the Oct. 5 opening of the latest outpost of his 
eponymous restaurant, the charismatic restau- 
rateur, artist and bon vivant is in his Los Angeles 
home, grounded with a positive COVID-19 test. 
He is in good spirits nonetheless. “My name is 
Gatsby,” Chow says with a laugh, invoking the 
name of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s tragic hero, known 
for hosting extravagant parties but not necessar- 
ily attending them. “When he gives a party, they 
always turn up.” 

Of course, Chow, 84, has long been known for 
his hosting prowess, with more than five decades 
of feeding the A-list legions of Hollywood, 
fashion, art, politics and beyond at his Mr. Chow 
restaurants. Now numbering seven locations, his 
empire launched with a London spot that opened 
in 1968, followed by Beverly Hills in 1974 and 
New York in 1979. 

A new documentary, aka Mr. Chow, aims 
to separate the person from the larger-than-life 
persona. 

“I was very gun-shy,” says Chow of agreeing 
to the documentary, which spans the entirety of 
his life, following him across multiple continents, 
decades, careers and four marriages (to fashion 
editor Grace Coddington, model and jewelry 
designer Tina Chow, fashion designer Eva Chow 
and current wife Vanessa Rano). 

The doc also dives into the more traumatic 


A young Chow at his Los Angeles restaurant. 


Artist and 
restaurateur 
Michael 

Chow paints 
at his studio 
not far from 
downtown L.A. 


moments of Chow’s impressive life. Some of 
these he has talked about openly — like the iso- 
lation of moving to England from his native China 
as a teenager and the racism he experienced — 
while others he has shied away from, including 
the persecution and killing of family members, 
including his mother and father, during China’s 
Cultural Revolution, and the suicide of a niece. 
“All kinds of unspeakable tragedies, I’ve kept 
buried inside me,” says Chow. 

aka Mr. Chow, out Oct. 22 via HBO, is directed 
by Nick Hooker, who has tackled docs about 
Nora Ephron and Gianni Agnelli, and the film 
counts Airmail’s Graydon Carter as an executive 
producer. The film includes appearances from 
Coddington, Brian Grazer, L.L. Cool J and Julian 
Schnabel, while archival imagery pictures Chow 
with Andy Warhol, Mae West, Jack Nicholson 
and Calvin Klein. 

In this interview, a single question posed to 
Chow will be met in an unhurried response that 
can start with a mention of Marlene Dietrich and 
will jump to Lady Gaga before taking a left turn 
to the paintings of British artist J.M.W. Turner, 
complete with a footnote about the effects of 
turpentine on oil paint. “I’m rambling,” Chow says, 
stopping himself at one point, mid-answer, about 
a question already forgotten. “But at the end of 
the interview, you can go back and listen to it and 
maybe | make sense. Now you say, ‘Where is he 
leading me?’ But then you listen to the record- 
ing, and you say, ‘Aha!’’” In a similar fashion, aka 
Mr. Chow seeks to draw a throughline through a 
winding life. 

“My destiny is about bridging everything; to 
make harmony of things. I’ve been devoted to 
harmonizing East and West,” says Chow, who 
started his restaurant franchise with the ambi- 
tion of elevating the status of Chinese cuisine 
in American dining. It is an ethos that he says 
extends to his art; he works under the name 
M from his studio in Vernon, California, not far 
from downtown L.A. “My paintings are collages, 
and collages are things that don’t go together, 
initially. My job there is to harmonize.” | 
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About Town 


Yes, |Did Say That! ou 


A look at who’s saying what in entertainment 


Compiled by Sydney Odman 


“Be careful what “sometimes 'm 
you ask for, ‘cause I just bitter, sometimes 


I’m not.” 


might comply.” GUILLERMO DEL TORO 


The Oscar-winning director, to 


: BEYONCE Collider, on his feelings toward his 
The Renaissance superstar, on Instagram, quoting her own song, now-scrapped Jabba the Hutt 
“All Up in Your Mind,” to announce that a Renaissance World Tour Star Wars movie. 


concert film is headed to the big screen. 


“The last thing you 
want to hear when 


pe ; cee “I was on top of : you are livin 
It’s not like he didn’t the world after the paycheck to paycheck 
have power. He tells Super Bowl, is someone asking 
studios what to do.” and right now I’m you for money, 
The director, nie Teena Post. idea raids hehe ”9 especially when the 
questioning why Christopher Nolan top of the world. ] person asking ome 
didn’t include scenes in Oppenheimer TRAVIS KELCE ~y / already has = 
Scena ee ee | Ve ix a lot of money. 
Japanese people. attention he’s received over rumors DWAYNE JOHNSON 


that he’s dating Taylor Swift. — The actor, on Instagram, responding 
Oct. 8 to last month’s criticism of his 
and Oprah Winfrey’s joint fundraiser 


for survivors of the Maui wildfires. 


“T really cannot “I worry that this 
participate in the vicious cycle that I’m “How unrealistic 
really toxic arms of trapped in could get is it to expecta 
this institution even more vicious.” normal woman’s 
anymore.” SATYA NADELLA body not to change?” 
MAREN MORRIS The Microsoft CEO, testifying in a 


SELENA GOMEZ 
The multihyphenate, to 
Fast Company, on facing body 
shaming after undergoing surgery 
following her lupus diagnosis. 


landmark antitrust federal trial 
against Google accusing it of using 
unfair tactics to gain market 
dominance. He fears the rivalry will 
worsen as platforms race to integrate 
Al into search engines. 


The musician, on The New York 
Times’ Popcast podcast, explaining 
why she is distancing herself from 
the country music community 
and retracting her work from awards 
consideration within the genre. 


FLASHBACK! 


Did | , “There is opportunity to enhance 
communal experience by leaning into 
R eally the theatrical environment.” 
ay The former WarnerMedia chief, to The Wall Street Journal, claiming that theaters can make 
Th t? -” money by showcasing artistic content outside traditional films. Taylor Swift’s historic deal with 
ad e AMC for her Eras Tour concert film already has grossed $100 million in advance ticket sales. 
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About Town 


Heard Around Hollywood 


a fantastic compliment. She was Power 
such a wonderful character, but Di ° 

she’s part of me. I created her. It’s ining 

not Samantha, it’s me.” Margot Robbie was 


spotted at Felix. ... 
Dakota Johnson and 
Chris Martin had a 
date night at Pace. ... 
Top Gun: Maverick 
director Joseph 


Sheryl Lee Ralph: 
‘I’m the Longest Individual 
to Hold an Emmy!’ 
Sheryl Lee Ralph (Abbott 
Paris Hilton models a new cookware line at Walmart, which does not “sell walls,” as she once said. Elementary) went viral when Clooney Kosinski lunched at 
she sang part of her acceptance PNAS) el SL 
e speech upon winning the Emmy da plement ege 
and Casey Affleck 
Ra mn e) | Ng Re porte r for best supporting actress in stopped by the 
a comedy. Now, with the 2023 newly opened Cold 
Emmy telecast delayed until the Shoulder speak- 
new year because of Hollywood’s SEO RUNING felts 


: , desley a tai Amal 
Paris Knew What Walmart Was — Now She’s Selling Pans There dual strikes, Ralph is relishing eee A fae 


By Chris Gardner 


Back in the early aughts, heiress Paris Hilton and party pal/BFF the opportunity to bask in the with their parents 
Nicole Richie temporarily relocated to Arkansas to portray misplaced Emmy glory a while longer. She at Scalinatella. ... 
socialites doing their best to fit in on a family farm for the Fox real- tells THR that she recently took Rihanna and ASAP 
ity show The Simple Life. In a 2003 episode, Hilton shocked her hosts the trophy out of her bedroom for Rocky ecleuiatediils 
. ; a ‘ ; . birthday at Carbone. 
during dinner when she played dumb and asked, “What is Walmart? the first time in a year to toast  Guintabeuneon 
Do they sell walls there?” The line became a Hilton signature and has her “Emmyversary” when her son and Chris Meloni paid 
recently found new life on social media as memes and stitched viral pointed out a positive spin on the (separate) visits to 
clips. The scene was something Hilton was happy to address inarecent | awards delay. “He said, ‘God has Ambra. .. Ed Sheeran 
interview to promote her new cookware line, the Be an Icon collec- decided that you’re so good at this iuicecaneeal 
tion, which is sold exclusively in (gasp!) Walmart. “This is definitely a Emmy thing that you’re going to ee tae 
full-circle moment — ‘What is Walmart?’ Well, they sell Paris Hilton get an extra five months on it.’” 
cookware,” the 42-year-old new mother tells THR. “I obviously knew Ralph — nominated once again 
what Walmart was when I filmed that. I was just playing my Simple Life | — jokes that “Iam the longest 
character at the time.” individual to hold an Emmy, how 


about that? My reign has been 
Is Kim Cattrall Playing supreme!” — kirsTEN CHUBA 
Samantha Jones 
in Latest Skims Ad? 
Kim Kardashian’s shapewear 
brand, Skims, dropped a new ad 
campaign in October, and the 
lineup of talent included none ee 
other than Kim Cattrall. The 


67-year-old appears wearing self- 


Sheryl Lee 
Ralph 


HOT NEW 
RESTAURANT 


Dante 

The Quick Pitch 
Mourners of industry 
fave Freds atop the 


Kim Cattrall in a new campaign for Skims. 


styled looks that, as she puts it, Skims, to which Cattrall tells THR 
ke her feel “freakin’ fabulous.” that no, she was just being herself See ceevety ls 
oe . : ; = i. ; J / 8 apicien Barneys can rejoice; 
The line inspired many aheadline | In an interview while on vacation the nearby Maybourne 
claiming that the actress was in France, she offers, “I think for has tapped NYC’s 
channeling her Sex and the City the rest of my life, there’ll always Italian institution 


Dante to turn a ninth- 
floor special-events 
space into a bustling 
dining room witha 
menu of urbane offer- 
ings (from a dialed-in 
carne cruda to a sig- 


character, Samantha Jones, for be that association, and I take it as 


Martin Selena Gomez continued her commitment to mental health nature tiramisu) and 
ie Red Carpet awareness, hosting the inaugural Rare Impact Fund Benefit: an even more indelible 
Selena A Night of Radiance & Reflection on Oct. 4 at Nya Studios in Hollywood. The event, which panoramic view. The 
Gomez supported the Rare Impact Fund’s mission to reduce the stigma associated with mental IYKYK drink order 
a illness and expand access to youth mental health services and education, was emceed by is Dante’s efferves- 
event Gomez’s Only Murders in the Building co-star Martin Short and featured performances cent house-special 
at Nya from H.E.R. and Marshmello. Acknowledging her own mental health struggles and the Garibaldi, a mix of 
studios reality that many people don’t have access to the same resources she does, Gomez told Campari and frothed 
the crowd at the benefit, “It has been my ultimate dream to launch this fund, and it’s prob- OJ. 225 N. Canon Dr. 
ably the most important thing that I’ve ever done.” — K.c. — GARY BAUM 


Got tips? Email|rambling@thr.com| 
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Hollywood 


REPORTER 


THE DAILY PULSE IN ENTERTAINMENT, FROM THE INDUSTRY'S MOST TRUSTED SOURCE 


I BLE ON 


THIR com YouTube 


founder and 

CEO of Little Red 
Management, mar- 
ried , 
sales director at 
Alliance Memory, on 
Aug. 26 at the Chalet 
View Lodge in Lake 
Tahoe, California. 
Bachelor star Ashley 
laconetti served as 
the officiant. 


Jillian Raskin, mar- 
keting executive in 
UTA’s entertain- 
ment and culture 
marketing division, 
and husband Jeremy 
Levine, a division 
dean at Milken 
Community School, 
welcomed son 

on 
Aug. 14 at Cedars- 


Sinai Medical Center. 


Robbie Brenner was 
promoted to presi- 
dent of Mattel Films 
on Sept. 27. 


Hitched, Hatched, Hired 


Inside the industry’s celebrations and news 


Netflix upped Amy 
Reinhard to president 
of advertising, Eunice 
Kim to chief product 
officer and Elizabeth 
Stone to chief tech- 
nology officer Oct. 3. 


Jason T. Reed was 
named head of 
Skydance Sports, the 
joint studio venture 
formed by Skydance 
Media and the NFL, 
on Oct. 5. 


Sean Cohan was 
tapped as president 
of Bell Media, 
effective Nov. 1. 


Jenna Boyd was 
appointed senior 

vp development at 
Disney Branded 
Television on Oct. 4. 


The National 
Association of 
Theatre Owners 
executive board of 
directors elected 
B&B Theatres’ Bob 
Bagby as chair and 
Harkins Theaters’ 


Mike Bowers as vice 
chair on Oct. 4. 


Josh Glick 

joined Brillstein 
Entertainment 
Partners as manager 
Sept. 27. 


James Woolley was 
tapped as executive 
director of the 
Miami Film Festival 
on Oct. 2. 


Brucks 


Ashley Brucks was 
named president 
of Screen Gems on 
Sept. 28. 


Former BuzzFeed and 
Complex vp David 
Weinstein joined 
Estate Media as head 
of production. 


Greta Gerwig was 


selected Oct. 2 as 
guest artistic 
director of this year’s 
AFI Fest. 


Pamphile 


Geraldine Pamphile 
joined LeBron 
James and Maverick 
Carter’s SpringHill 
Co. as executive vp 
international Oct. 2. 


Birthdays 


Cardi B, 31 
Matt Bomer, 46 


Hugh Jackman, 55 
Josh Hutcherson, 31 
Chris Wallace, 76 


Sacha Baron Cohen, 52 


Caleb McLaughlin, 22 
Paul Simon, 82 


Lamar Chase was 
promoted to senior 
vp current pro- 
gramming at Sony 


Pictures TV on Oct. 4. 


Former eOne execu- 
tive Jillian Share 
was named presi- 
dent of Teton Ridge 
Entertainment on 
Oct. 4. 


who played Albus 
Dumbledore in six 
Harry Potter mov- 
ies, died Sept. 27 


Ralph Lauren, 84 
Jay Pharoah, 36 
Usher, 45 


Neuti Gatwa, 31 
Dominic West, 54 


John Mayer, 46 
Naomi Osaka, 26 
Tim Robbins, 65 
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About Town 


Mileposts 


of pneumonia in 
Witham, England. 
He was 82. 


Shawna Trpcic, the 
Emmy-nominated 
costume designer 
who worked on 

The Mandalorian, The 
Book of Boba Fett 

and Ahsoka, died 

Oct. 4 of an unknown 
illness in Palm 
Desert, California. 
She was 56. 


Paul Noble, co- 

head of global 
theatrical market- 
ing at Sony Pictures 
Entertainment, died 
Sept. 9 in L.A. of bul- 
bar ALS. He was 51. 


Dick Butkus, the 
Chicago Bears 
middle linebacker 
who brought his 
reputation as an 

NFL barbarian to 
Hollywood for com- 
mercials, sitcoms 
and films, died Oct. 5 
in Malibu. He was 80. 


Keith Jefferson, an 
actor in Quentin 
Tarantino’s Django 
Unchained, The 
Hateful Eight and 
Once Upona Time in 
Hollywood, died Oct.5 
after a battle with 
cancer. He was 53. 


LUPILIN: VILD PHOTOGRAPHY. LEVINE: COURTESY OF SUBJECT. GAMBON: MIKE MARSLAND/MIKE MARSLAND/WIREIMAGE. BRUCKS: COURTESY 
OF SONY PICTURES. PAMPHILE: COURTESY OF THE SPRINGHILL COMPANY/MARC SETHI. USHER: PARAS GRIFFIN/GETTY IMAGES FOR ABA. 
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Globally, 25% of the purchase price from the sale of each item in the Pink Pony collection is directed to an international network of 


t the Pink Pony Fund of The Ralph Lauren Corporate Foundation. 


the United States, proceeds benefi 


in 


with 


cancer charities 


The Business 


Creative Space 


arry Charles’ résumé is 
L all over the place. Asa 

writer, he penned some 
of Seinfeld’s most memorable 
episodes (see: “The Library”). 
Asa TV director, he skewered 
his industry with Curb Your 
Enthusiasm and Entourage. Asa 
filmmaker, he embraced mocku- 
mentary with Borat and Briino. 
But his latest entry, by his own 
admission, might be his most 
unhinged to date. He just released 
Dicks: The Musical, a hard-R 
spoof of The Parent Trap featur- 
ing telepathic sewer creatures, 
a disembodied CGI vagina and 
Megan Thee Stallion walking 
men on leashes like dogs. “I don’t 
have a legacy or body of work or 
anything like that, so I don’t think 
about stuff like that,” the Dicks 
director explained on the eve of 
its Oct. 6 theatrical launch. “I 
never know what I’m doing next.” 

Charles is about as unassuming 

as acomedy icon can be, having 
spent four decades collaborating 
with the likes of Larry David, Jerry 
Seinfeld, Sacha Baron Cohen and 
even Kanye West. Speaking from 
the Malibu home he shares with 
his wife, the youngest of his five 
children and two dogs, he can 
seem like just another bohemian 
grandpa — albeit one with a bank 
of Hollywood stories that often 
sound too wild to believe. 


After you made Army of One in 
2016, you swore off features. Why? 
I felt betrayed. It was a small-bud- 
get movie. I had gotten Nicolas 
Cage to go along with me. We were 
very clear about what we wanted. 
We shot it. It was good. Then, the 
producers —Bob Weinstein was 
one of them — turned on it. It was 
every horror story you hear about 
what can happen to a movie. I 

was kicked out of the editing 
room. They removed my music. 
They changed the ending. And 

for what? It didn’t even make any 
money. I couldn’t see myself get- 
ting involved in that again, with 
such a lack of trust. 


aNIDIOINW 


Hh 


ry Charles 


The comedy legend, back in the 
director’s chair with Dicks: The Musical, 
on the status of Larry David’s lost doc, 

nearly being killed with Sacha Baron Cohen 
and why he didn’t vote to ratify 
the latest guild contracts By Mikey O’Connell 


What changed? 

I learned a lot on Dangerous World 
of Comedy, which I did for Netflix. 
I interviewed people in comedy 
in countries like Liberia and 
Somalia who were making stuff 
that was spontaneous, essential, 
impactful. That inspired me. 
Then this came along. I’m back in 
the movie world, but it’s a radical 


queer comedy for A24. Not Bob 
Weinstein. The movie we set 
out to make is the one onscreen. 
That’s a miracle in Hollywood. 


At the beginning of your career in 
the 1970s, you sold jokes outside 
the Comedy Store. Do you remem- 
ber any you were underpaid for? 
They were only sold on spec! If 


Photographed by Yasara Gunawardena 


Larry Charles was photographed Sept. 29 at his 
home in Malibu. 


they did well with the audience, 

I would get 10 bucks. But I never 
thought about money or career. I 
thought about being in show busi- 
ness, not even knowing what that 
meant. Eventually comedians 
started liking my jokes, and I got 
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paid more. But I was still a park- 
ing valet back then. 


Ever valet for anyone famous? 
David Steinberg, the comedian. 
I don’t know if it was him or 

his wife, but they used to leave 
roaches in the ashtray. Parking 
valets could steal pot because no 
one could report it. I got friendly 


with David and eventually wound 
up writing for him. But, before 
that, we’d steal all his roaches and 
smoke them after work. 


Your stint writing for Arsenio Hall 
infamously ended with a six-month 
stretch when none of your jokes 
made it to air. What did you learn? 
That was rock bottom for me. 
Arsenio was a great guy, and he 
loved my jokes. But, being a Black 
man on TV, people do not realize 
the pressure he was under. The 
death threats! No one was online 
yet, so it was stacks and stacks of 
violent hate mail. My jokes were 
hard-edged — and, after a while, 
he retreated to safer material. I 
just had a baby, convinced I was 
about to get fired and would never 
work again, so I went outside at 
Paramount and looked up at the 
sky, like, “What am I going to 
do!?” Jack Nicholson, who was 
filming The Two Jakes, drove 

by very slowly in his Mercedes 
convertible, wearing the Lakers 
hat and the sunglasses, and we 
look at each other and just start 
laughing. I think, “He knows 

this is all just agame. Don’t take 
it so seriously.” I got fired, and 
the next day, I got offered the job 
on Seinfeld. 


You and Larry David made the 
doc series The Larry David Story, 
which Larry famously pulled one 
day before it was set to premiere in 
2022. Will we ever see it? 

You'd have to ask him. It’s really 
good. It’s Larry as I’ve known 
him for almost 40 years. I wish 
it would come out, but I have no 
control over it — like with most 
things. I live in chaos, man. 


You directed the Kanye West com- 
edy pilot that never went at HBO. 
What happened there? 


Well, that was a very different 
Kanye than today. We hit it off. 

I considered him a friend for 
quite along time. The first thing 
he ever said to me was, “I’m the 
Black Larry David.” Strangely 
enough, he was always apologiz- 
ing — which is very Larry David, 
because he’s always putting his 
foot in his mouth. It was likea 
day in the life of Kanye, and it was 
super fun to shoot. Very sponta- 
neous. For whatever reason, HBO 
decided not to go forward. 


Did you have a hard time reconcil- 
ing the Kanye you knew with the 
anti-Semitism comments he made 
this year? 

There were times when I was 
extremely distressed. I’ve seen 
this before from John Belushi. 
These people become golden 
gooses for their people around 
them, and nobody’s being honest 
with them, and nobody’s getting 
them the help they might need. 
When [ hear him going off like 
that or supporting Trump or run- 
ning for president himself, I feel 
like it’s crazy content. But I also 
feel compassion, knowing that he 
wasn’t like that before. 


Ari Emanuel repped you when you 
were working on Entourage. What 
were your conversations about 

Ari Gold, the character, like? 

Once you get into the head of 
Emanuel, it’s a very easy character 
to write. And Jeremy Piven’s inter- 
pretation was perfect. He was able 
to make it even more aggro. Our 
Emanuel, he’s somebody who gets 
what he wants. It’s very easy to 
make fun of people like that. 


With Dangerous World of Comedy, 
you interviewed a cannibal war- 
lord in Liberia about his love of 
Norman Lear sitcoms. Were you at 


“GT Charles recently 
moved a lot of career 
memorabilia into 
¥is storage. “Il am a hoarder,” 
. he says. “I have a whole 
Wa vault of shit somewhere.” 
But his home office does 
include a framed photo 
of himself Cleft) with 
Larry David (center) 
and Jerry Seinfeld from 
the 100th episode of 
Seinfeld (1), a glass pipe 
from making a stoned 
appearance on Doug 
Benson’s Getting Doug 
With High podcast (2), 
a velvet pouch from 
his bar mitzvah (3) and 
many, many pairs of 
glasses (4). 


all scarred by that experience? 

I was just thinking the other day 
that I did have some PTSD. There 
were times in Somalia — I mean, 
first of all, what am I doing in 
Somalia? — where I was inan 
armored vehicle in the middle of 
Mogadishu, surrounded by guys 
with machine guns. You didn’t 
know what side anybody’s on, 
and bombs were constantly going 
off. In those situations, I become 
totally calm, But when I got home, 
I realized how scary it was. 


When did you feel the most at risk 
in your mockumentary features? 
Britino was the most dangerous 
movie because we underesti- 
mated the amount of homophobia 
in the world. Sacha, if he was 
dressed up as Briino — and this 
did not happen with Borat — 
people would just jostle and slap 
him.I was constantly having to 
back people up, however I could. 
In Jerusalem, Sacha wore these 
Hasidic hot pants, and they threw 
rocks at him. We all dispersed, 
and I was cornered by all these 
angry Jewish settler-type people 
with rocks over their heads. ’'m 
from Brooklyn and basically 
called their bluff. I got lucky that 
they didn’t just kick my ass. 


You’re a DGA and WGA member. 
Were your biggest gripes resolved 
in the new deals? 

No, but I’m glad it’s resolved. I’ve 
never voted to ratify any of these 
contracts. I always feel they’re 
compromises. The system itself 
is broken. It’s analogous to the 
government. Broken. Are we 
courageous enough to change the 
system? Because little stopgaps 
will not fix it. 


Interview edited for length 
and clarity. 
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SPORTS | ALEX WEPRIN & RICK PORTER 


Can the NFL Swiftly Capitalize 
on Taylor's Buzz? 


When the superstar first showed up for the Kansas City Chiefs, it caused a social media 
Swiftquake. The second time, it significantly boosted female viewership. Will the NFL turn 


fangirling into a marketing strategy? 


hile the summer of 
2023 had a blockbuster 
with Barbenheimer, 


fall is in the nascent stages of 
its own phenomenon. Call it: 
Football (Taylor’s Version). 

This NFL season has been 
anything but ordinary thanks 
to superstar Taylor Swift, who 
has attended two Kansas City 
Chiefs games after being linked 
with the team’s All-Pro tight 
end, Travis Kelce. The effect has 
been immediate and noticeable, 
both on and off air. Broadcasts of 
the two games on Fox and NBC 
repeatedly cut to shots of her 
with Kelce’s mother, Donna, and 
famous friends Blake Lively and 
Ryan Reynolds. The NFL's official 
apparel partner, Fanatics, saw 
a 400 percent spike in sales of 
Kelce jerseys on Sept. 24, the day 
Swift attended her first Chiefs 
game, a company spokesperson 
said, while Kelce has gained 
half a million new followers 
on Instagram. 

The NFL said it saw no appre- 
ciable effect on TV ratings for 
the Sept. 24 game at Kansas City. 
But the following week, when 
the Chiefs visited the Jets, NBC 
noted a big increase in viewing 
among women compared with the 


season’s previous three Sunday 
Night Football telecasts. The bump 
among women ages 18-24 and 
over 35, the network said, resulted 
in an increase of more than 2 mil- 
lion female viewers. 
On social media, the league 
has seen some 200 million video 
views on content related to Swift 
and Kelce, says Ian Trombetta, the 
NFL’ senior vp social, influencer 
and content marketing. “The sen- 
timent was also very, very strong 
— positive sentiment,” he says. 
The Swift phenomenon comes 
as NFL commissioner Roger 
Goodell has made it a top priority 
to expand the league’s fan base 
to include more kids (see recent 
team-ups with Nickelodeon, 
Disney+ and Dude Perfect), 
women (who make up 47 percent 
of the TV audience and are getting 
more into coaching, refereeing, 
etc.) and people outside the U.S. 
Swift helps check off all three 
boxes. 
Music is already a center- 
piece of that strategy, with 
the NFL leveraging its Super 
Bowl halftime show to attract 
viewers, whether or not they 
watch football. “That brings in 
a new audience,” Goodell told 
The Hollywood Reporter in an 


interview ahead of this season. 
“What we see is ratings continue 
to climb in anticipation of half- 
time, and then they keep a large 
percentage of that new audience. 
They’re now experiencing football 
in a different way. That’s what 
we want to do. We want people to 
have the opportunity to experi- 
ence the game on a global basis.” 
While Goodell and the NFL 
are often accused of scripting 
outcomes, Trombetta emphasizes 
that the league did not orches- 
trate the Swift-Kelce pairing. “We 
only learned about two hours 
before the [Sept. 24 Chiefs-Bears] 
game that she was going to be 
there,” he says. “She was there 
with Donna Kelce, and obviously 
the [Fox] broadcast picked her 
up. We had some fun through- 
out the game window and into 
the week, primarily just trying 
to be welcoming to the Taylor 


Taylor Swift (second from left) and 
Blake Lively Cthird from left) at the Oct. 1 
Chiefs-Jets game in New Jersey. 


The Business 


Analysis 


Swift fans who were engaging in 
NFL content, sometimes for the 
first time.” 

There has been some back- 
lash from a segment of NFL fans 
who beef that the TV coverage 
(controlled by the network that’s 
showing the game, not the league 
office) and the NFL's social team 
have focused too much on Swift 
and not enough on the on-field 
action. Trombetta notes that the 
NFL has cut back on Swift-Kelce 
content on its social channels 
— the league does have 31 other 
teams and hundreds more players 
to spotlight, after all. 

“The Taylor Swift and Travis 
Kelce-specific content accounted 
for less than 3 percent of our 
total volume,” he says. “As we 
go forward, we’re always listen- 
ing to our fans and watching the 
engagement numbers, and we 
pivot accordingly.” 

Should the Swift-Kelce NFL 
media amalgamation continue, 
the singer will have a chance to 
reap the rewards as well. Her 
Eras Tour concert film comes to 
theaters Oct. 13, one day after 
Kelce’s Chiefs host the Broncos on 
Amazon’s Thursday Night Football. 
It’s a platform that could prove to 
be ripe promotional ground for 
Swift’s movie. She also has a new 
album, 1989 (Taylor’s Version), set 
for release Oct. 27. 

Swift, meanwhile, has part- 
nered with Amazon a number 
of times in the past; her songs 
were featured on the Prime Video 
series The Summer I Turned Pretty 
and Wilderness over the summer. 

Whether the NFL converts 
some Swifties into loyal foot- 
ball fans remains to be seen, 
but there’s a potential end date 
to the singer-songwriter’s NFL 
attendance: The Eras Tour starts 
up again in early November in 
Buenos Aires. 

“This initial wave of excite- 
ment and conversation I’m sure 
will slow,” Trombetta says. “We’ve 
certainly begun that process of 
toning things down on the social 
side of things. We’ll see where the 
road takes us. But it’s been a lot 
of fun.” 


Illustration by Millie von Platen 
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A Hollywood Manager 
Takes a Home 


Home Design 


From Spec to Special 


Originally set on a Spanish-style dwelling, Anonymous Content’s Meredith Rothman 
worked with designer Lauren Waters to add ‘intriguing furniture and great art’ to a 
modern house in Beverly Hills: ‘| can’t imagine any place more perfect’ By Abigail Stone 


hough she’d dreamed of owning a 
T Spanish Revival home, there was 

something about the boxy, modern 
house that Anonymous Content manager 
Meredith Rothman couldn’t shake. Maybe it 
was the floor-to-ceiling windows. Or the abun- 
dance of natural light. Or the fact that it was 
tucked neatly into a canyon in Beverly Hills, 
conjuring up memories of her childhood home 
in Bel Air. Rothman asked interior designer 
Lauren Waters for her thoughts. “I assured her 
it was a wonderful blank canvas for intriguing 
furniture and great art,” says Waters. 

That advice sealed the deal for Rothman, 
who tasked Waters with transforming the 
2,500-square-foot spec house into a home 
that would serve as space to unwind, enable 
her to host the occasional soiree and showcase 
her burgeoning art collection, which includes 
works by Analia Saban and John Baldessari, as 


well as a charcoal drawing by her grandmother 
Luddie Waters, who was Kim Novak’s voice 
coach in Vertigo. “I believe it’s important to col- 
lect artists I connect with,” says Rothman. 

The talent manager — who appeared on 
THR’s Next Gen 2019 list — has a roster that 
reads like a who’s who of young Hollywood 
and includes actors KiKi Layne, Nicholas 
Galitzine, Danny Ramirez, Havana Rose Liu and 
singer-actress Sky Ferreira, as well as director 
Sophie Hyde and showrunner Lisa Ambjorn. 
Her philosophy in business? “I understand the 
vulnerability that creatives face and I want to 
support that,” she says. “It’s a very raw, sensi- 
tive existence.” 

Inside Rothman’s home, the serene top- 
floor primary bedroom is dominated bya 
custom wall-to-wall upholstered headboard 
and windows that frame the lush hillside and 
the property’s 200-year-old oak tree. “You 


almost feel like youre in a tree house,” says 
Waters. A bench by Lulu and Georgia, covered 
in arust velvet, provides the room’s sole splash 
of color. “I had wanted more oranges and reds, 
and Lauren insisted we stick with neutrals,” 
Rothman recalls. “She must be right because I 
definitely sleep better.” A second bedroom on 
that floor has been turned into a gym. 

On the main level, a clunky fireplace wall — 
which Waters recalls as “one of those electric 
fireplaces that has like crystals in it and you 
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ROTHMAN’S HOME, WATERS: OLIVIA PIERCE (8). ROTHMAN: COURTESY OF ANONYMOUS CONTENT. SCOTT: COURTESY OF DESENIO. 


1 The living room’s furnishings include a custom sofa, antique 
Tabriz Persian rug, vintage Italian modern chairs in Erica 
Shamrock fabric and a sculptural two-piece coffee table, designed 
by Lauren Waters. Outside is André Dubreuil’s Spine chair. 

2 Vintage Benny Linden teak chairs, reupholstered in fabric from 
Zack & Fox, cluster around a concrete table from Restoration 
Hardware, creating an inviting work-from-home spot. 

3 The kitchen is painted in Farrow & Ball’s hue Railings. 

4 Meredith Rothman, who praises her designer as someone who 
“really just elevates the things that you love.” 

5 Waters also recently designed Joyce, a seafood-focused, 
Southern-style restaurant in downtown Los Angeles. 

6 The powder room showcases Lostine’s leather mirror, House of 
Hackney’s Phantasia wallpaper and a lighting fixture from Circa. 
7 An Eames-style vintage wicker chair is a highlight of the 

living room. 

8 The primary bedroom contains a custom headboard, Lulu and 
Georgia’s Shaka accent chair, a vintage Swedish 1958 table lamp 


can change the colors and you feel like you’re 
in Las Vegas” — was turned into an open book- 
case that divides the dining space from the 
living room. “It’s perfect for displaying dishes 
and books that I love,” plus other objects, 
says Rothman, pointing out a sculpture by 
Lauren Tsai and ceramics by Cody Hoyt. In the 
kitchen, updated finishes — including brass 
hardware from Rejuvenation and cabinets 
washed in Farrow & Ball’s Railings hue, a 
soft black with blue undertones — encourage 
Rothman’s culinary experiments. 

The living room’s sofa, a custom piece 
inspired by Adrian Pearsall’s cloud design, 
is upholstered in a cream bouclé and dotted 
with ball pillows fabricated from vintage 
silks. It’s joined by furnishings including a 
vintage standing lamp from France anda 
Charlotte Perriand stool. Baldessari’s screen- 
print Two Sunsets (One With Square Blue Moon) 


from B22 Design and Hawkins linen bedding. 
9 The family room in the property’s ADU features a custom- 
designed sofa wrapped in Erica Shamrock velvet. 


hangs above a vintage woodworking table, 
discovered at Amsterdam Modern, that serves 
as a credenza. Sliding doors open the living 
room to an outdoor area highlighted by a vin- 
tage André Dubreuil wrought iron Spine chair. 

Surprisingly, Rothman vetoed a TV in the 
living room. “Since I’m always plugged in, I 
wanted to create a space that felt more medi- 
tative, where I can have conversations and 
spend time connecting,” she says. Instead, the 
TV was relegated to the home’s ADU, where 
a sprawling custom sectional, covered in an 
Erica Shamrock rust velvet, is the setting for 
the series- and movie-watching marathons 
that Rothman and her husband, Jamie lovine, 
co-founder of online shopping platform 
NTWRK, enjoy. 

“Tt’s funny,” says Rothman. “I never thought 
I'd be living in a modern home, but right now I 
can’t imagine any place more perfect.” Ha 


DIGITAL STAR 


4 Questions With the 
Lone Fox Creator 


D rew Michael Scott — who uses his 
middle name to distinguish himself 

from the similarly named Property Brother 

— has been on an upward trajectory since 
uploading his first YouTube at age 12. The 
27-year-old L.A.-based creator, who posts as 
Lone Fox Home and became known for his 
renter-friendly DIY videos, now has 1.67 million 
subscribers on the platform. Segueing from 
content about scrapbooking Chis parents now 
oversee his mail-order business, Hopscotch 
Craft Supplies) to men’s fashion and now home 
design, he posts new videos twice a week and 
sells his own home products. A recent popular 
post saw him using six Ikea salad bowls to cre- 
ate a coffee table base. Scott — who recently 
partnered with Sweden-based wall art brand 
Desenio ona special collection of prints — 
talked with THR about his current inspirations. 


Who are you following on social media? 

I’ve been following vintage accounts like Les 
Collection (@les.collection). And a bunch of 
interior designers too. | love Amber Interiors 
(@amberinteriors) and Heidi Caillier 
(@heidicaillierdesign) is so good. Hadley 
Wiggins (@hadleywiggins_) is another. She'll 
bring something like lime green into a room that 
you'd never think to add, but it looks so good! 


What’s your favorite place to shop for decor? 
I’ve been loving CB2 for more modern accents 
and pairing them alongside flea market finds. 
Facebook Marketplace has also been a huge 
source of both furniture and decor. Of course, 

| also incorporate products from my shop 
lonefox.com|for my projects. 


What’s the most inspiring place you’ve been 
to recently, designwise? 

| recently went to Sweden to shoot my art 
collection with Desenio. | found myself taking 
photos on every street corner. 


What are you obsessing over right now? 

I’m really inspired by ballerinas and finding 
ways to incorporate them into my projects. 
Satin, bows, sculptural glass, pastel tones are 
all bits that | find myself gravitating to when 
designing. | like to contrast these with some- 
thing more harsh like iron or wood. — A.S. 


Interview edited for length and clarity. 


Lone Fox’s Drew Michael Scott in front of 
some of his prints for Desenio. 
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Design 


Showcasing the tradition of 
Lizhnyk weaving, Ukrainian 
craftswomen employ 
undyed sheep’s wool that 
has been tumbled in river 
water and then brushed 
to produce a unique 
textured effect; $395, BR 
Home, West Hollywood 


Poltrona Frau x Ozwald 
Boateng Sofa 
Savile Row designer 
Ozwald Boateng brings 
his multicultural twist 
on tailoring to the Italian 
furniture company by 
reimagining Poltrano Frau’s 
iconic Chester range in 
his signature Tribal pattern; 
$36,450, Poltrona Frau, 
West Hollywood 


Mood Pieces 


Feel-good furnishings in happiness-inducing colors and 
cozy shapes are fall’s big home decor trends By Abigail Stone 


ge 
Trueing Studios 
Lighting 
The handblown glass petals 
of the New York-based 

firm’s Lilia 5.0 Light, with its 

sandblasted exterior and 

mirror polished interiors, 


‘ % channel the mesmerizing 
, = delicacy of botanical 
=: drawings; price upon 
request, trueing.com 
<a > 
| . 
i 
t 
4 Y Casey McCafferty 
4 ‘ j . a Bench 
>, . . = Designed and hand-carved 


in L.A., McCafferty’s 
chunky cedar bench in 
blue is part sculpture, part 
furniture; $16,000, The 
Future Perfect, Los Angeles 


ee 
De La Vega Armchair 
With its gargantuan 
| proportions and 
; zoomorphic details, the 
L’Elephante chair updates 
the staid wingback chair; 
$27,000, Coup D’Etat, 
Los Angeles 


ae 
Elizabeth Garouste 
Side Table 
For the whimsical Ara table, 
the Parisian artist combines 
Ralph Pucci’s proprietary 
Plasterglass material 
with terra-cotta tile in a 
mosaic pattern; $18,000, 
Ralph Pucci Los Angeles 
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TABLE: ANTOINE BOOTZ. CHANDELIER: LAUREN COLEMAN. SOFA: ALESSIO DANIELLO. OTHER PRODUCTS: COURTESY OF BRAND. 


MINERVA 
PICTURES 


ANON 1 MiG RS A RY 


THE NEVER SEEN BEFORE EVENT SERIES BY 
ACADEMY AWARD WINNER GIUSEPPE TORNATORE 
NOW IN 4K 


TITANUS PRODUCTIO AND RTI 


MINERVA 
PICTURES 7O 
oa 


THE CAMORRIST 


A SERIES BY GIUSEPPE TORNATORE 


YOU CAN FIND US AT RIVIERA R7:L23 


s brutal as 2023 has been 
for the entertainment 
industry, it’s possible the 
town will someday look 
back on this moment 
wistfully. And not just 
because of the picket line 
solidarity or cozy mogul 
hangs in the bargaining 
room. 

The strikes helped earn 
gains for Hollywood workers in such areas as streaming 
residuals and AI, just as they cost the national economy 
more than $5 billion. But the walkouts also marked the 
decisive end to a bullish and ultimately unsustainable 
chapter in Hollywood, an era that was already on its way 
out when writers put their pens down May 2. This was an 
age when money flowed freely and companies vying to 
build their nascent streaming platforms competed for 
talent with generous and plentiful overall deals. An era 
when 599 scripted shows a year kept 599 different casts 
and crews employed. One when actual human beings 
— not AI — did the creative work of making films and 
television shows. 

But that heyday has officially ended, thanks to unsexy 
factors like high interest rates and industry consolida- 
tion, and the strikes gave studios cover to drop their 
unwanted deals and trim their budgets. The new, post- 
strike Hollywood is going to be a much leaner one. “This 
business has now gone through a pandemic, a dual strike 
and an economic downturn, and the companies have 
sobered up,” says one agency executive. “The business is 
getting tougher. For the working-class writer, director, 
producer, you're going to see a contraction.” 

Post-strike Hollywood also is likely to transition 
from what has been a strange era in the entertainment 
business, one when success was often divorced from 
compensation, thanks to the streaming formula of big 
up-front paydays without the prospect of performance- 
based rewards — or even information about how a show 
or film did on a platform. It’s a system, many industry 
sources say, that led to a lot of crap. “Where was the 
incentive to stay on budget or make something great?” 
asks an agency source. 

“There needs to be more ofa focus on quality,” says 
Avatar producer Jon Landau. “That doesn’t necessarily 
mean tentpole. Whether it’s a big movie or TV show or a 
small one, we have to make it good.” 

Post-strike, expect companies to be pickier about what 
they make and talent and financiers to be more closely 
aligned on fiscal responsibility and quality. For some 
creators, more guardrails and feedback will be welcome. 
“People are hungrier now,” says producer Todd Black. 
“Writers are, producers are, and studio executives are. I 
think we’re going to see over the 
next couple of years, hopefully, 
more productivity and more 
selectivity, and in some ways, I 
think it’s a good thing.” 

In the meantime, however, 
the industry must still grapple 
with five crises the strikes might 
have overshadowed but certainly 
did not solve. — REBECCA KEEGAN AND 
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] 1 Streaming _ 
Is aLousy 
Business 


Streaming is awesome. Consumers can watch 
what they want whenever they want. The 
fierce competition between services means 
more choices than ever. And the drive for scale 
means that streamers have been available at 
a bargain price, with the ability to cancel or 
resubscribe at will. 

There’s just one problem: The streaming 
battles took very lucrative entertainment 
giants and made their rich profits vanish 
faster than CNN+. 

The so-called “streaming wars” really 
trace their origin to a few fateful months in 
2017 and 2018. Yes, Netflix had been serving 
original content for a decade before that, but 
in 2017 its streaming business kicked into 
high gear, with annual net income jumping 
from $186 million to $559 million (it would 
double again to $1.2 billion in 2018). Its stock 
price, which opened 2017 at about $130 per 
share, would soar to more than $360 in 2018 
as Wall Street began valuing the company as a 
tech platform, giving it a multiple rivaling the 
likes of Google and Facebook. 

Netflix’s success panicked Disney into 
announcing in 2017 that it would pull all its 
content from Netflix and launch what would 
become Disney+. In the aftermath of that 
debut in 2019, the floodgates opened, with 
NBCUniversal introducing Peacock and the 
arrival of Paramount+ and HBO Max (now Max). 

The result has been tens of billions of 
dollars flowing into streaming content and 
away from linear TV... and massive losses 
for the legacy media companies that entered 
the space. Comcast, Disney, Warner Bros. 
Discovery and Paramount lost a combined 
$10 billion on their streaming services in 
2022, according to a review of their annual 
reports. Only Netflix reported a profit: 
$6.5 billion. And some, like Paramount+ and 
Peacock, have yet to see their losses peak. 

It’s a dire situation, particularly with 
Wall Street no longer valuing streaming 


NBCUniversal launched Peacock with splashy fanfare in 2020, 
but like every streamer besides Netflix, it’s a money loser. 


companies as tech giants. And it’s a situation 
made worse by the WGA and SAG-AFTRA 
strikes, which closed the pipeline for TV 
shows and films. 

It also raises an interesting question: Can 
streaming even work as a business model? 

Speaking to investors and analysts Sept. 19 
at Walt Disney World, Walt Disney CEO Bob 
Iger argued that indeed it could. When Iger 
laid out four key priorities for his company, 
making its streaming business profitable was 
at the top of the list. 

“The company plans to make less content 
and spend less on what it does make, though 
getting key franchises like Star Wars back in 
theaters is a priority,” wrote JPMorgan analyst 
Phil Cusick in a Sept. 20 note, adding that he 
expects Disney+ to turn a profit by the end 
of fiscal 2024. 


* NOW WHAT? - 


TV’S ‘CLARITY’ ERA 


a 


BY NOAH HAWLEY 


The last five years in Hollywood, as in 
America, have been defined by complexity. 
We’ve seen it both in the sophistication 

of prestige TV, and in the labyrinthine 
distribution systems we have to navigate in 
order to watch it. | think the next five years 
will place the emphasis on clarity. The 
audience of the near future will shy away 
from entertainment that feels too “real” 

— i.e., topical and morally ambiguous. At 
the same time, the market will consolidate. 
Five hundred shows will become 300. 

Ten streamers will become five. With 

fewer shows and films to watch, stars will 
become more meaningful in attracting 
audiences, with celebrity offering its own 
kind of clarity. In this new phase of the 
business, viewers will gravitate toward 
stories that make sense to them, not ones 
where the imagined world, like our real one, 
is divided and hard to fathom. This doesn’t 
have to mean a retreat to formulaic proce- 
durals, but it will challenge storytellers to 
innovate inside a smaller box. My hope is 
that this emphasis on clarity will preserve 
the gains we’ve made in whose stories get 
told, but | think we’ll see less demand for 
experimentation and creative risk overall. 
That said, | know filmmakers will rise to the 
challenge. Every Hollywood era has had 

its gems. I’m excited to see (and hopefully 
make) the classics of our future. 


~ Noah Hawley is the creator of FX’s Fargo 
and upcoming Alien. 


A top streaming executive tells THR that 
they believe profitability will come, led by 
advertising, and from getting “the value 
proposition right.” Many services launched 
at low prices to lure as many subscribers as 
possible as quickly as possible. That’s chang- 
ing, and not only are the prices rising, but 
they are increasing in a way designed to drive 
subscribers to ad tiers, where these companies 
can further monetize users. 

There’s a reason that Netflix and Disney+ 
adjusted their prices to make it more expen- 
sive to avoid ads, and there’s a reason Amazon 
is adding advertisements to Prime Video. 
They want consumers on those ad tiers (or 
to pay dearly for the privilege of opting out). 
Turns out, streaming is hard, but advertising 
remains a good business to be in. 

There are a few encouraging signs that 
streaming can be profitable, if not quite as 
lucrative as the cable TV business model 
it replaces. 

Netflix’s profits continue to grow, and for 
the first time a mainstream service from a 
legacy media company should turn a profit. 
Max, the service from WBD, was just about 
to break even in Q2, and it’s on track to turn 
a profit this year, CEO David Zaslav told 
investors during the company’s most recent 
earnings call. 

WBD, of course, was particularly aggres- 
sive about slashing costs last year, including 
removing TV shows and films from the 
service to avoid paying for shows with 
little traction. 

If the other legacy media companies are a 
year or so behind WBD, that tracks. Peacock 
and Paramount+ are aiming for breakeven by 
the end of next year, as is Disney+, though the 
impact of the strikes — as a help ora hin- 
drance to this goal — remains to be seen. 

And then there’s the Charter Spectrum wild 
card: If the cable giant is successful in bundling 
together all the entertainment streaming 
services, as it’s doing with Disney+, the legacy 
companies might just be able to find their way 
to profitability the old-fashioned way: by let- 
ting a cable company sell it all together. 

Some of the most popular shows on stream- 
ing are from the late 1990s and early 2000s 
anyway (Friends, Grey’s Anatomy, The Office). 
Why not bring back the business model, too? 


— ALEX WEPRIN 


Peak TV 
Is Over. 
So Is Peak Pay 


For nearly a decade, John Landgraf had been 
standing on stages telling anyone who would 
listen that there was too much TV being made. 
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Insiders say streamers are looking for cheaper, longer-running 
and more accessible hits like Netflix’s The Lincoln Lawyer. 


The FX chairman coined the term 
“Peak TV” in 2015, a year that saw 420 
scripted series hit our television screens. 
He miscalculated, of course. Aside from 
pandemic-affected 2020, the total has 
risen every year since, with 2022 bringing 
599 scripted series to viewers. Then came 
the Wall Street wake-up and the collective 
realization that making money matters 
and, finally, the strikes, and the industry 
is now firmly on the other side. Nobody 
knows whether the business will ulti- 
mately contract by 10 percent or 50 — what 
everybody can agree on is that less will be 
made everywhere. 

Already, the once-frothy overall deal market 
had been cooling, though studios used the 
strike to shave several months off certain 
pacts and quietly let others expire. Going 
forward, studio sources suggest they won’t be 
as quick to jump into overalls, certainly not 
for the mid-level co-executive producers and 


THE NEXT BIG LABOR BATTLE 


On May 3, the second day 

of the writers strike, all the 
leaders of Hollywood’s unions 
showed up in solidarity to a 
WGA member meeting at the 
Shrine Auditorium. Historically, 
Hollywood labor hasn’t been as 
united. With contract fights, we 
all have spoken to one another, 
but not as much as we should 
have. In 2023, that changed. 
We’ve seen with the dual strikes 
throughout this summer that if 
we stick together, we’re stronger. 
The Hollywood Teamsters are 
getting ready for bargaining next 
year, as are IATSE and unions 
that are part of Hollywood Basic 
Crafts and include IBEW Local 
40, LIUNA! Local 724, OPCMIA 
Local 755 and UA Local 78. And 
we're all talking. 

When it comes to the upcom- 
ing negotiations, we’re looking 
to change the livelihoods of our 
members in a bigger way. There 
are a lot of issues that we’ve 
been trying to tackle for years. 
A major focus for us in next 
year’s bargaining will be finding 
a reasonable and profitable 
streaming residual structure 
that protects and grows our 
pension and health plan to fight 
for better benefits for members. 
We also have to make certain 
that our members are making 
sufficient wages to survive in 


LINDSAY DOUGHERTY 


areas where mortgages are high, 
like Southern California and New 
York City. The typical 3 percent 
increase will not be enough. 

| think many workers are 
frustrated that these compa- 
nies that they’ve worked for for 
years, if not decades or even 
generations, have no problem 
putting the writers on strike 
for five months — which also 
impacts the other unions. These 
companies know that IATSE, the 
Teamsters and Hollywood Basic 
Crafts are hurting the most 
because they depend on hourly 
wages. So | think there’s a lot 
of disdain for these companies 
because they don’t have any 
loyalty to their workforce. The 
power dynamic has been off- 
balance for decades, mostly in 
favor of the employers. But a 
strike can show you the power 
of the workers. 

Our members are paying 
attention. And as labor leaders, 


we all should be extremely 
transparent about what we’re 
asking for and involve members 
in the process every step of the 
way. There also must be some 
militancy, because this is a fight. 
It’s never not a fight in the labor 
movement. We’re up against 
employers that will continue to 
either violate our contracts or 
get away with whatever they 
can and work our members to 
the bone with less compensa- 
tion. We have not seen them do 
anything other than that. 

Could more Hollywood unions 
go out on strike next year if 
employers are not willing to 
give a fair deal? That’s up to 
the employers. Clearly they 
have miscalculated this entire 
bargaining cycle. The work 
stoppages never should have 
happened; they didn’t have to 
happen. And | think, hopefully, 
the companies learn a lesson 
and try to be more productive 
and proactive next year when 
it’s our turn to keep Hollywood 
moving, while also addressing 
the changing nature of the busi- 
ness and what workers need to 
make a living in this industry. 


» Lindsay Dougherty is direc- 
tor of the Teamsters’ Motion 
Picture Division and vp of its 
Western Region. 


EP types. “Deals are going to be connected broadly appealing. Some outlets are eager fora What’s out, or at least considerably less 


way more to ‘Wow, your pilot’s fucking great,’ 
or “The show premiered and it’s fucking great, 
let’s lock this person up, ” says one seller, who 
echoes a chorus of sources in saying that big 
deals will likely have more bonuses tied to 
productivity and success baked into them. 

By all accounts, the top echelon of produc- 
ers will continue to command high eight and 
nine figures, as long as they’ve generated hits. 
But those who haven't are believed to be in for 
arude awakening. “Like, if Benioff and Weiss’ 
new show [Netflix’s 3 Body Problem] doesn’t 
work, nobody’s giving them $25 million a year 
for their next deal,” says a top agent, referring 
to the Games of Thrones duo who have yet to 
deliver a meaningful follow-up. “Or if Fallout 
doesn’t work [at Amazon], Jonah and Lisa Joy 
Nolan are going to have a problem.” 

Of late, programmers like HBO have been 
busy quietly passing on scores of scripts and 
killing off development. But as writers and 
producers ready their first wave of post-strike 
pitches, buyers and sellers everywhere are 
talking about “ongoing,” “propulsive,” “popu- 
list” fare, which can be more cost effective and 


soapier take, others want action thrillers and 
dressed-up procedurals. 

The next Lincoln Lawyer, if you will — or 
The Diplomat or Hijack or Reacher. Some call 
it “premium light.” Others prefer “mid-TV” 
or simply “elevated broadcast.” Not long ago, 
Bela Bajaria described the ideal Netflix show 
as a “gourmet cheeseburger,” both “premium 
and commercial at the same time.” In com- 
edy, execs say they’re prepping “hard funny” 
half-hours or comedies “with propulsive, 
character-driven narratives,” says one studio 
chief. Only Murders in the Building, which also 
benefits from star power, is cited often. 

“Every outlet is looking at what they 
think will work, which means there'll be 
fewer swings and far fewer Hail Marys,” 
says a second studio chief, who bemoans 
the degree to which safe choices are being 
made, many of them dependent on big stars 
and IP. “Financially, it’s tough for everybody 
right now, but everything is cyclical. Some 
little show will come along, and nobody will 
have heard of it or know anyone in it and it'll 
become a giant hit that everyone will chase.” 


appealing than it previously was: wist- 

ful, quiet dramedies, or “sad-coms,” as one 
comedy exec labels them. Period dramas have 
fallen out of favor, too, along with the kind of 
star-driven limited series that, until recently, 
seemed to dominate the TV dial. In recent 
years, the miniseries had become a surefire 
way to lure A-list film talent to TV, since it 
was a finite time commitment and could earn 
them top dollar. But too many executives 
learned the hard way that minis often don’t 
make financial sense, particularly when the 
market is flooded with them. “I mean, HBO 
won't even hear limited pitches anymore,” 
says another prominent seller, and, by and 
large, insiders concur. 

“I don’t think youre going to see another 
$10 million to $12 million artsy limited 
series,” offers a top agent, citing Amazon’s 
twisted miniseries Dead Ringers, starring 
Rachel Weisz as twin OBs, as an example. 

A rival programmer agrees: “Big stars still 
matter, but the show has to be commercial or 
at least have that aspiration.” —LesLey GOLDBERG 
AND LACEY ROSE 
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Even Taylor 
Swift Can't 
Save Theaters 


It may be hard to believe now, but in 2019, 
before COVID sent box office off a cliff, 
worldwide movie ticket sales hit an all-time 
high of $42.3 billion, including a near-record 
$11.4 billion in North America. While domes- 
tic ticket sales eventually clawed their way 
back to $7.5 billion in 2022 and may approach 
$9 billion in 2023, studio executives are under 
no illusion that moviegoing will return to 
pre-pandemic levels. The theatrical business 
is still facing an epic existential crisis. 

“There is alot of research showing that 
some people are now sitting on the sidelines,” 
says David Herrin, founder of movie tracking 
firm The Quorum. “It could be they became 
used to watching films at home or that they 
are fearful of being in a closed, dark space. 
Whatever the reasons, they are real and mean- 
ingful. The challenge for theatrical is how do 
studios make up for those losses?” 

One veteran studio distributor has an 
answer: “Trying to get back to $11 billion 
should not be the goal. The goal should be to 


THE NEW PLAYING FIELD 


The WGA strike achieved many 
things, but most importantly, 
the industry was forced to rec- 
ognize the power of the writer. 
Everything starts with the script 
— creative voices are the engine 
of our industry — and that had 
not been respected for along 
time. The strike also created an 
environment that encouraged us 
to unify. Creators, showrunners 
and hyphenates like writer- 
directors came together in a big 
way for the first time with an 
intention to improve our indus- 
try moving forward. One of the 
big topics was diversity. 

We’ve all heard the narrative 
that our industry is now going 
to contract. And we know, his- 
torically and now, that when the 
playing field is smaller, people 
of color are too often left on 
the sidelines. We need to fight 
this as a foregone conclusion. 
We need the industry to change 
that narrative. 

There’s this embedded 


GINA 


PRINCE-BYTHEWOOD 


assumption that diverse voices 
mean less money at the box 
office, and it is just not true. 
The data has shown us this. 
According to an Annenberg 
Inclusion Initiative report 
released Oct. 3, there is no sta- 
tistically significant relationship 
between the gender or race/ 
ethnicity of the lead character 
and box office performance. 
When white male leads were 
compared to underrepresented 
female leads, there was no sig- 
nificant benefit to having a white 
male in a starring role. Diverse 


stories, diverse leads, diverse 
directors can make the same 
amount of money as films with 
white leads and white directors. 
But to get a film into the 
theaters now, the industry 
relies on an eventized model. 
What is a big enough film, a 
big enough story, a big enough 
spectacle to get audiences out 
of their houses, into cars, to the 
theaters? That model, too, often 
looks the same. For decades 
our industry has put out a wide 
swath of films in theaters, in 
terms of genre and budget, and 
we need to get back to that — 
but with a substantial change 
to the biases that have gripped 
our industry for more than a 
century, with more movies from 
diverse filmmakers and diverse 
casts. Not just for this moment, 
but for good. 


»» Gina Prince-Bythewood 
is the director of The Woman 
King and The Old Guard. 


have a leaner, meaner business that is more 
profitable for the studios.” 

Movies catering to adults 35 and 
older — whether indie players or studio- 
backed films including the Steven Spielberg- 
directed The Fabelmans — are especially 
imperiled. An exception was Christopher 
Nolan’s Oppenheimer, which has cleared an 
astounding $940 million-plus globally (the 
film was no doubt helped by being part of 
the Barbenheimer phenomenon). Herrin 
believes adults would come back in droves if 
the experience were better. “Instead of invest- 
ing in at-home popcorn or silver-mining, 
AMC Theatres needs to invest in their the- 
aters,” he says. 

Martin Scorsese’s $200 million Killers of 
the Flower Moon, starring Leonardo DiCaprio, 
Lily Gladstone and Robert De Niro, is the next 
big test for an adult-skewing title. Tracking 
shows the film, which Apple is giving a proper 
theatrical release via Paramount, opening to 
a subdued $24 million during the Oct. 20-22 
weekend (Oppenheimer arrived with track- 
ing at $40 million). And, in an unexpected 
twist, Scorsese’s film will have to contend 
with Taylor Swift’s The Eras Tour movie, which 
bows Oct. 13 and hopes to be a unicorn like 
Barbie. In an unusual move, AMC Theatres is 
distributing Swift’s concert pic itself. While 
the project is great for theaters that are clam- 
oring for buzzy content and get their usual 
take on each ticket sold (about 40 percent ona 
big film), it isn’t so good for studios, who lose 


the chance to get a lucrative distribution fee. 

Oppenheimer and Barbie, which were fueled 
by young and older females alike, proved that 
consumers remain willing to turn out for an 
event offering. Yet the rules of what makes 
a film an event have changed in the post- 
pandemic era. All of Hollywood was stumped 
when Mission: Impossible — Dead Reckoning 
Part One stumbled. Even superhero movies 
are no longer a sure thing (this summer’s 
The Flash was a major flameout). 

Robert Mitchell of U.K.-based research 
firm Gower Street is more optimistic than 
others in forecasting that global box office 
revenue could cross $40 billion in 2024 if the 
rate of growth stays the same. He concedes 
“if” is a big question mark, considering that 
next year’s release calendar could see major 
changes because of production delays caused 
by the strikes. Marvel’s Deadpool 3, for exam- 
ple, had to go on hiatus. At the moment, the 


film is still officially set to open May 3. 

“The challenge for theatrical after the 
strikes will be the same as before and as ever 
in the streaming era, only more so: Make 
films with great cultural urgency and strong 
playability,” says Sony Pictures Entertainment 
Motion Picture Group chairman-CEO Tom 
Rothman. “Get over that high bar, and you 
will prosper. Come under it by an inch and, 
in the immortal words from the Wizard 
of Oz, you are really, most sincerely, dead.” 

— PAMELA MCCLINTOCK 


The Al Battle 
Lines Are Just 
Being Drawn... 


Guardrails surrounding the use of genera- 
tive AI united creators across Hollywood and 
proved to be a major point of contention in 
negotiations between the WGA and studios. 
In its deal with the AMPTP, the WGA secured 
some protections for members that guarantee 
credit and pay for their work regardless of 
whether AI tools are utilized in the process. 
But absent in the agreement is any mention of 
whether the studios can use writers’ material 
as training data — a hotly contested point 
in bargaining. 

The recently ratified WGA deal, which 


Martin Scorsese’s $200 million 
Killers of the Flower Moon is facing a subdued opening, 
a tough sign for ambitious theatrical. 
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Sam Altman, the CEO of Open Al, which has used 
copyrighted material to train the large language models that 
power ChatGPT. Writers have sued. Will studios, too? 

acknowledges the legal landscape as “uncer- 
tain and rapidly developing,” says that both 
sides reserve all rights to pursue litigation on 
the issue. It appears that studios maintain 
that they are allowed to do so and plan to 
follow through. “The companies have, they 
claim, some ongoing copyright rights in using 
our material,” negotiating committee co- 
chair Chris Keyser told THR on Sept. 27. 

Even as studios battle with writers who do 
not want to provide the raw materials to build 
the tools that they fear may one day replace 
them, AI companies are scraping the internet 
for copyrighted works owned by those very 
studios as training data. This is happening 
as artists and authors are suing such com- 
panies as OpenAI and Meta, alleging that 
mass-scale copyright infringement is fueling 
their AI ambitions. 

One question at the front of writers’ minds: 
Why aren’t studios allying themselves with 
scribes and against AI firms to oppose what 
could constitute the pilfering of their mate- 
rial in violation of intellectual property laws? 
Studios own most of the copyrights on their 
works because of their relationship with writ- 
ers as works-made-for-hire. They may choose 
to step off the sidelines and join the legal 
fights that will decide the legality of using 
copyrighted material as training data. 

“Studios should be protecting copyrights,” 
says one WGA member. “That’s their work 
too.” This person notes this is in the studios’ 
interest, as they will “never be able to compete 
with Google or OpenAI or Meta.” Adds Darren 
Trattner, an entertainment lawyer who 
represents actors, directors and writers, “The 
studios could align themselves with writers, 
because there’s a common interest.” 

In the not-too-distant future, AI compa- 
nies might turn to competing with studios 
by deploying generative AI tools to pen and 
polish scripts (writers will still need to play 
a part in the process given that copyrights 
can be granted only to humans). Some of 
them that are considered leaders in the field 
with troves of cash to build up their tech — 
including Apple and Amazon — already own 
companies that are a part of the AMPTP. The 
legacy studios, if they intend to train their 
own Al systems on writers’ material, are 
likely at a major disadvantage. 


°° NOW WHAT? - 


THE EAST-WEST CONTENT PIPELINE 


The pandemic indisputably brought about a 
profound transformation in the entertainment 
industry. Players are reevaluating their busi- 
ness models to adapt to and navigate shifts in 
audience taste and behavior. We must continue 
to ask ourselves, “What kind of story will work?” 
This question serves as both a challenge and 

an opportunity. 

One thing is certain: Hollywood is shifting its 
attention to international content for global reach. 
Director Bong Joon Ho’s Parasite 
win at the 2020 Academy Awards, 
followed by Minari and Everything 
Everywhere All at Once, has lowered 
barriers, bringing more Asian con- 
tent and creators into the spotlight. 
Streaming platforms have opened 
their doors to more diverse stories 
from around the world, from Squid 
Game to The Glory, Crash Landing 
on You and Beef. Films like Past Lives 


“Why would a studio want 100 years of 
films to be gobbled up by third-party AI 
programs?” Trattner asks. “Then, anyone can 
use and try to create material based on their 
intellectual property.” — winston cHo 


The Kids 
Prefer TikTok 


All the aforementioned belt-tightening 
doesn’t address a bigger problem for legacy 
media companies and such insurgents 

as Netflix and Amazon. Competition for 
potential viewers’ time has never been more 
intense, and TV — in all its forms, but espe- 
cially broadcast and cable networks — isn’t 
winning the battle. 

Linear TV’s audience is old, and it’s 
extremely unlikely to get younger. Outside of 
(some) live sports, a show on broadcast or cable 
TV is lucky to draw even 2 percent of adults 
18-49 — the demographic for which advertis- 
ers usually pay a premium to reach — without 


The competition 
for eyeballs 
includes 
YouTube stars 
like MrBeast, 
who has some 
200 million 
subscribers. 


MIKY LEE 


have shown us that the global audience is ready 
for multicultural stories. 

We anticipate more projects that bridge 
the East and West. For example, director Park 
Chan-wook is working on The Sympathizer for 
HBO and Bong is writing, directing and co- 
producing an American sci-fi film, Mickey 17, 
while producer Lynda Obst and director JK Youn 
are collaborating on a film about K-pop. We are 
also witnessing a rise in the representation of 
creators from diverse backgrounds, 
not only onscreen but also behind 
the scenes, thanks to the legacy of 
such Asian talent as Ang Lee, Chloé 
Zhao, Michelle Yeoh and Janet Yang. 
Content with distinctive originality 
and universal themes will thrive. 


®» Miky Lee is vice chair 
of Korea’s CJ Group and an executive 
producer of Parasite. 


the aid of multiple days of streaming and DVR 
playback (which may not involve ads). 

As for teens and younger adults? They’ve 
found other things to watch. The majority of 
TikTok users are under 30, and they spend 
a lot of time on the app. TikTok users in the 
United States averaged more than 80 minutes 
a day scrolling through videos, according to 
a 2022 report from market research company 
Sensor Tower. YouTube users also spend more 
than an hour a day on the platform, where the 
biggest channels — ranging from MrBeast 
to Cocomelon — have more than 100 million 
subscribers worldwide. The biggest video 
game releases outearn blockbuster movies. 

Streaming falls somewhere in between, 
with a user base younger than that of tra- 
ditional television but older than that of 
TikTok and some other emerging platforms. 
It’s also the default TV-watching vehicle for 
the largest share of Americans, according to 
Nielsen, capturing 38.3 percent of TV usage in 
August, as compared to 30.2 percent for cable 
and 20.4 percent for broadcast. This means 
that such companies as Disney, Warner 
Bros. Discovery, Paramount Global and 
NBCUniversal are investing billions of dollars 
chasing bigger pieces of that 38 percent (of 
which YouTube and Netflix regularly make up 
almost half). It’s a cost that makes sense — 
they need to be where viewers are — and also 
acts as a drag on their bottom lines. 

The big media companies that dominate 
Hollywood built themselves on the idea of a 
captive audience. That audience has broken 
free and scattered to thousands of corners. 
The challenge ahead — one that no single 
company seems to have solved — is to get into 
enough of those corners to win that audi- 
ence back. — rick PoRTER 


Tony and Josephine Antoci (and son Alec, pictured on 

were photographed Sept. 28 at their Erewhon store 
in Pasadena. Says artist (and Erewhon fanatic) Alex Israel: 
“It’s the quintessential L.A. experience” — and one whose 


celebrated smoothies (inset) vary in price, based on 
ingredients and celebrity endorsements. 
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MAYBE IT WAS IN 2014, 
WHEN ITS SECOND 
LOCATION OPENED IN THE 
KARDASHIAN-RICH 
FOOTHILLS OF CALABASAS. 


Or was it 2018, when Kanye West tweeted 
about “Erewhon drip,” sending legions of 
Yeezy wearers on a mad scramble for (then- 
bootleg-only) merch? How about the summer 
of 2022, when TikTok caught on to its Hailey 
Bieber smoothies ($18 and fortified with 
things like “vital proteins vanilla collagen” 
and “hyaluronic acid”), unleashing an ava- 
lanche of #Erewhon-tagged content to the 
tune of 450 million views? 

It’s up for debate what the true tipping- 
point moment was that transformed Erewhon 
from just another L.A. health food market 
into a money-minting retail phenomenon. 
But there can be no arguing that the wildly 
popular chain with the strange name — pro- 
nounced “air Juan,” an anagram of “nowhere” 
— is doing something right. 

At its 10th and newest location, a flag- 
ship store in Pasadena that opened Sept. 13, 
sales have been so robust that 40 employees 
needed to be added to the 140 already hired. 
Erewhon’s stores — all of them located in 
affluent neighborhoods within Los Angeles 
County — are averaging weekly sales of $1,800 
per square foot, bringing in about $1 million 
in sales per store each week. By comparison, 

a well-trafficked Whole Foods — which many 
feel has seen a dip in quality and cachet since 
Amazon acquired it in 2017 — earns about the 
same in a much larger retail space. 

For those living outside L.A. — or without 
access to the internet — what is Erewhon, 
exactly? For starters, it’s a sleek, inviting space 
(the stores are designed by Belgian architect 
Humberto Nobrega) for stocking up on trendy 
supplements like sea moss and lion’s mane 
mushroom; cult hot bar offerings (the organic 
buffalo cauliflower is a best-seller at $19 a 
pound); smoothies ($12 to $22, based on ingre- 
dients and celebrity endorsements); pristine, 
non-genetically modified produce and healthy 
snack foods with words like “heavenly,” “good” 
and “simple” in their names. 

But it also has become Hollywood’s trendi- 
est accessible gathering spot, where, free of 
velvet ropes and bouncers, the fit and famous 
gather to sip, munch and flirt right alongside 


the tourists — groupies, really — who arrive 
directly from LAX to pose for selfies with 
smoothies in hand. 

“It’s the quintessential L.A. experience once 
provided by fashion boutique Fred Segal,” 
explains L.A. artist Alex Israel, an Erewhon 
zealot who visits the store every single day. 
“In the 90s, teenagers like me used to save up 
our money to buy anything we could at Fred 
Segal. We'd just want to be there: studying 
the brands, the music and the other shoppers’ 
outfits, cars and attitudes. And now Erewhon 
is on the top of that list, giving the dayglow 
L.A. fantasy to all who visit, every day of the 
week.” (Israel teases a “special project” involv- 
ing Erewhon coming in 2024.) 

The Hollywood A-list can’t seem to get 
enough of Erewhon: Andrew Garfield, 


“You don’t really have to read the ingredients,” says 
Josephine Antoci. “We do all that for you.” 


Dakota Johnson, Miley Cyrus, A$AP Rocky, 
Jake Gyllenhaal and Lily-Rose Depp have all 
been spotted there. And they only continue 
to flock: In the year since Bieber’s smoothie 
went viral, hundreds of celebrities and 
influencers — of wildly varying celebrity and 
influence — have tried to get their names 

on their own tonic bar concoctions. Only a 
handful have succeeded. You're either a Bella 
Hadid, or you ain't. 

It goes on: Erewhon is online retail. It’s 
streetwear drops. It’s Coachella activations. 
Some fanatics, like Israel, insist it’s a way of 
life. It’s also a viral marketing juggernaut yet 


manages to be so with virtually no in-house 
marketing team and zero advertising budget. 

But just who is behind this health and well- 
ness monster? That was the question I posed 
to myself as I pensively munched on a slice of 
organic pepperoni pizza ($7, one of Erewhon’s 
more affordable menu items) at the Silver Lake 
outpost, which opened amid the COVID-19 
pandemic in September 2020. 

The answer surprised me. It was not, in fact, 
the brainchild of some bone broth-sipping, 
immortality-obsessed Doctor Frankenstein. 
Nor was it cynically birthed in a corporate 
boardroom after several rounds of Goop- 
funded focus-group testing. 

It came from the Antocis — just a sweet, 
all-American, extremely rich family from 
Brentwood. But don’t let the wholesome 
exterior fool you. The Erewhon empire was not 
built by luck or by accident, and the Antocis, 
canny entrepreneurs that they are, have in 
the span of a decade joined the ranks of the 
world’s most influential wellness tycoons. 
They are the Murdochs of macrobiotics — 
replete with two sons and a daughter eager to 
join the family business (in fact, one already 
has). And wherever they take Erewhon next, 
you can be sure the world will be watching. 


Erewhon is that it’s really expensive and 

full of celebrities,” says Josephine Antoci, 
the publicity-shy half of the married couple 
that envisioned Erewhon. “But it’s more than 
that. We didn’t build our business by being the 
most expensive or catering to celebrities. It 
grew very organically, which is nice.” Her son 
Alec Antoci, who oversees Erewhon’s fashion 
collaborations, interjects, “No pun intended.” 

The Antocis — dad Tony, 55, mom Josephine, 
56, eldest child, Alec, 25, and their youngest, 
21-year-old Maddy, enrolled in a real estate 
program at USC (a middle child, Austin, 23, 
isn’t fond of the spotlight) — are seated in the 
garden terrace outside the Pasadena location. 
The space is designed to be welcoming — with 
misters, heaters and a cedar trellis that moves 
according to sunlight — and is packed with 
shoppers, seemingly overjoyed to have some- 
where to hang that isn’t a Starbucks. 

It’s a Thursday, and the lunch rush is gather- 
ing steam. Inside the store, a pristine temple 
to healthy living — even the bathrooms are 
beautiful — a line 20-deep has already formed 
at the smoothie bar. A tourist couple in their 
50s snap selfies in an aisle lined with bags of 
Irish moss and cacao powder. A girl, about 
12, tugs at her mother’s sleeve: “Look, Mom: 
Hailey Bieber!” I spin around: It’s not actually 
Hailey Bieber, but rather Bieber’s name on the 
tonic bar menu, which prominently features 
her Strawberry Glaze Smoothie. 


T he first thing that people say about 
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All this impressiveness descended from 
extremely humble beginnings. Erewhon was 
founded in 1966 in a tiny 10-by-14-foot base- 
ment in Boston by Aveline and Michio Kushi, 
pioneers of the modern health food move- 
ment, who then opened their first West Coast 
store on Beverly Boulevard in 1969. But this 
Erewhon — the one famous the world over — 
actually began in 1986 in a Chinese restaurant 
in Beverly Hills called Chang’s Kitchen. 

That’s where Tony, then 17, and Josephine, 
18, met — Josephine helping the kitchen 
staff, Tony taking phone orders for delivery. 
Josephine had just emigrated from Taiwan 
and was living with relatives while enrolled 
at Santa Monica College. Tony, the grandson 
of Sicilian immigrants, grew up the middle of 
three boys in Pasadena. “My grandfather and 
his four brothers landed here in the 1950s,” 
he says. “They operated a liquor store called 
Vito’s Liquor Store on Valley Boulevard for 
many years, which my dad ended up then buy- 
ing from his father.” His father parlayed that 
into other successful businesses, importing 
everything from Maine lobsters to German 
car parts. But he died when Tony was just 15. 
“He left us at such a young age,” Tony says. 
“After that, it was my mom who encouraged us 
to work hard.” At 21, Tony lost his mother, too. 
“That’s what I lived with every day,” he says. 
“Tt’s a hard time.” 

At that point, Josephine had been in his life 
for three years. They married in 1993. Before 
her death, Tony’s mother taught Josephine 
how to cook all the Italian dishes her son 
loved. Josephine was a natural. “My mother is 
the best cook in the world,” says Alec. “I’ll drop 
anything and head home if she says she’s mak- 
ing dinner.” (The three Antoci children still 
live at home. “It’s a hard place to leave,” says 
Maddy.) Josephine manages the entire food 
program at Erewhon, creating and oversee- 
ing all the hot bar dishes and assessing every 
product desperately trying to make it onto 
store shelves. “You don’t really have to read 
the ingredients,” she says. “We do all that for 
you.” Of course, it also has to taste good. All 
that at-home market testing has taken its toll. 
“Tjust lost 40 pounds,” says Alec, who credits 
intermittent fasting. “I had gotten up to 200 
pounds and was starting to look thick.” 

Tony started his first business with his 
older brother Vito in 1990. (Vito serves as the 
company’s marketing gatekeeper, overseeing 
smoothie collaborations.) They distributed 
private-label mineral water to high-end 
restaurants on the Westside. The timing was 
good: Perrier, the only player in the bottled 
water space at the time, had recalled all of 
its products over a benzene contamination. 


“We're more than a grocery store. It’s something you buy into,” 
says Alec Antoci (right), who manages Erewhon’s collaborations. 
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Eventually the business grew to selling bar 
supplies like cherries and olives. Josephine 
soon joined the brothers and became their 
one-woman Sales force. 

“She went to an Italian restaurant one day, 
and the guy goes, ‘Can I buy some cheese from 
you?” Tony says. 

“Parmigiano-Reggiano,” she notes. 

“I go, ‘Take the order. We'll figure it out, 
he continues. “That put us in the food busi- 
ness. Before you know it, we were selling 
$90 million a year of food to restaurants, pri- 
marily on the Westside.” In 2009, the Antocis 
were made an offer by Sysco, the $60 billion-a- 
year food distribution giant, to purchase their 
company, Superior Anhausner Foods. “It was a 
lot of money,” Tony says, declining to disclose 
the exact amount. “It was enough money that 
I never needed to work again. The kids never 
needed to work again. And I was just like, ‘OK. 
I worked my ass off for 17 years. I’m going to 
retire.’ ” Six months into retirement, he found 
himself going out of his mind with boredom. 
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“I'd come home from school and ask him, 
‘What do you do?’” recalls Alec, 12 at the time. 

It was March 2009, amid the global eco- 
nomic crisis. But the Antocis had no money 
in stocks, and, flush with cash from the Sysco 
sale, Tony set about finding a new company to 
buy — if for no other reason than to stave off 
the boredom. 

The entertainment business was never in 
the cards. “I knew nothing about film and 
TV,” Tony says. “I don’t think I’ve watched 
20 movies in my whole lifetime.” And while 
celebrities may now be synonymous with 
Erewhon, they’ve never proved alluring to 
Tony “because I didn’t know anybody,” he says. 
“Apart from Tom Hanks, because growing up, 
people would always say, “You look just like 
Tom Hanks. ” (It’s true. He kind of does.) 

One day, he ran into a former competitor 
who had moved into natural foods and was 
raving about its potential. Then another guy 
he barely knew called him out of the blue 
and proposed a new venture: “He goes, ‘Buy 


a bus and go to underserved communities. 
Make it Whole Foods on a bus,’” Tony recalls. 
“I thought to myself, ‘This is the second guy 
telling me I should get into the natural foods 
business. Maybe there’s something here?’ ” 

Tony started to pursue the bus idea. “I drove 
a bus around and thought it was pretty cool,” 
he says. “I always wanted to drive a bus.” But 
he realized that stocking the buses would 
require a warehouse filled with health food 
supplies. In other words, a grocery store. His 
associate brought Tony to a little market on 
Pico Boulevard. “It wasn’t right. So I said, “You 
want to see a real market? Let me show you a 
real market. And I brought him to Erewhon.” 

In truth, Tony had never stepped foot inside 
that Erewhon, which had occupied the same 
musty space at 7660 Beverly Blvd. since 1991. 
“So we head over there, and I go, ‘This is a real 
market and these guys know what they’re 
doing,’ ” he says. “Little did I know, they didn’t 
know what they were doing.” That Erewhon, 
populated by naturalist oddballs, is virtually 
unrecognizable from what the store is now. 

“The hot bar looked like jail food,” Josephine 
recalls. 

“It smelled,” adds Alec. “I walked in and 
was so mad. I was like, ‘I want Fruity Pebbles!’ 
They only had granola and healthy stuff.” 

Undeterred, Tony made an impulse decision 
to purchase the original Erewhon, right then 
and there. He knocked on the manager’s office 
door until he was granted an audience with its 
then owner, Libby DeSilva, a hairdresser who'd 
inherited the operation from her husband, 
Tom DeSilva, who bought the store out of 
bankruptcy in 1979. 

“She was running the business for eight 
years on a pipe dream,” Tony says. “Not to say 
anything negative about hairdressers, but a 
hairdresser does not understand the retail 
grocery business.” Six months later — the 
deal closed April 1, 2011 — the Antocis owned 
Erewhon. When they took ownership of it, 
it was averaging weekly sales of $180,000. 
“Today, our store average is $900,000,” Tony 
says. “But don’t write that down.” 


demic accidentally produced the world’s 
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might be a stretch — it was the brainchild of 
a popular TikToker named Tinx. “I moved to 
L.A. in 2019 and found Erewhon to be a happy 
place,” says Tinx, who has amassed 1.5 million 
followers addicted to her funny takes on popu- 
lar culture and dating advice. “I would get a 
juice or some of the amazing hot bar food, and 
I would sit there and I would people-watch.” 
Because it was deemed an essential service, 
Erewhon continued to operate throughout the 
pandemic, its stores becoming one of the few 
socially acceptable gathering spots. “Going 

to Erewhon once a week was the biggest treat 
because it was the only human interaction I 
was getting,” Tinx says. “I have a very emo- 
tional bond with this store.” In February 2021, 
Vito asked Tinx whether there was anything 
they could do for her to thank her for all her 
TikTok content, which he noticed had been 
driving sales. “I said, ‘I know this is really 
weird, but I would love to have a secret menu 
item [named after me].’” And thus the celeb- 
rity smoothie was born. 

Back then, the cups didn’t have the famil- 
iar Erewhon logo printed on them. (Look 
closely and you'll notice a hidden leaf in the 
R.) But smoothie innovations soon followed. 
Influencer Marianna Hewitt, working with 


From left: 
Though actors 
like Lily Collins 
Cfar left) 

, and Andrew 
Garfield 

have become 
synonymous 
with Erewhon, 
patriarch Tony 
says he hasn't 
“watched 20 
movies in my 
lifetime.” 


Jason Widener, who runs the company’s tonic 
bar program, devised a smoothie that would 
pop on social media. “I loved their smooth- 
ies, but they aren’t always the most beautiful 
things,” Hewitt says. “I thought, ‘Why don’t 
we make it not only delicious and healthy, 

but something really shareable and beauti- 
ful?’” The result, Marianna’s Coconut Cloud 
Smoothie ($17), came in a swirling array of 
blues — that’s spirulina — and blew up when it 
launched in March 2022. Not long after, Bieber 
herself reached out to design a smoothie, 
which became the biggest seller ever. Erewhon 
still sells 12,000 a week (that’s $864,000 a 
month in Hailey Bieber smoothie sales alone). 

“Everyone wants it,” says Alec of the 
smoothie collaborations. “It’s like a check mark 
on Instagram now. It verifies the person asa 
mega-influencer, in a way.” The influencers get 
a $1 royalty per smoothie that they are encour- 
aged to donate to charity. Erewhon throws 
another $2 per smoothie to the cause. The 
company also donates any unsold prepared 
foods at the end of each day to the Midnight 
Mission on Skid Row. 

Those expensive smoothies, it turns out, 
are better marketing tools than profit earners: 
Most of the cost goes toward the pricey mix- 
ins and manual labor. (Anyone who’s observed 
an Erewhon tonic bar at rush hour knows how 
it can feel like a smoothie sweatshop; employ- 
ees are paid anywhere from $18 to $30 an 
hour.) A trade secret: The smoothies are made 
in special industrial blenders that can mix six 
at atime. Each blender costs $2,000. 

The next frontier — one that Erewhon so 
far has navigated sparingly and successfully 
— is in fashion and product collaborations. 
The latest, brokered by Studio Peripheria and 
overseen by Alec, paired Erewhon with Cactus 
Plant Flea Market, the secrecy-enshrouded 
streetwear label that specializes in primary 
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Left: The Sept. 13 opening of Erewhon’s Pasadena store. Below: Before any product makes it onto store shelves, it’s assessed by 
Josephine Antoci, who manages the company’s entire food program, including its hot bar dishes. 


colors and Muppets-like visuals. That col- 
laboration, which included a capsule collection 
and a $22 rainbow-swirl smoothie in special 
printed cups, was so popular, it crashed the 
company website. In stores, they sold 20,000 
smoothies in one week. 

“There’s different ways to do this whole 
influencer thing,” says Alec. “We’re a market- 
ing machine right now, and people and brands 
know that. The top of the top — think of the 
top five brands in the world — they all want to 
do something with us. I’m in a position where 
I’ve got to really pull the right levers.” The next 
lever: a partnership in December with a luxury 
brand. “We need people to understand that 
were not just a grocery store. It’s something 
you buy into,” he says of the Erewhon brand. 

To his dad, however, the markets are the 
thing. Tony was highly strategic in choos- 
ing their locations, zeroing in on L.A.’s most 
high-income areas, and he has expanded the 
company at a clip, opening six of the stores 
in just the past four years: Pacific Palisades, 
Silver Lake, Culver City, Studio City, Beverly 
Hills and now the Pasadena mother ship. 

Each store has its own vibe, says Alec: 
“Beverly Hills is kind of touristy, Venice is 
beachy, Palisades is families, Silver Lake more 
edgy.” How edgy? A 2022 viral photo captured 
a dominatrix leading her slave — ina leather 
dog mask and on all fours — through the store 
by a leash. The couple was asked to leave. 

Tony shrugs off criticisms that the company 
caters only to the affluent to the exclusion of 
the 99 percent. “It doesn’t bother me because 
it is true,” he says. “We are catering to the 
affluent. But only because the raw ingredi- 
ents cost so much more that unfortunately it 
puts certain demographics out of reach. But 
we shouldn’t be shamed for that. Why should 
someone not be able to eat organically because 
it’s not for the masses?” 
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But Erewhon turns no one away, and if 
you have $7 for a pizza slice — or even $18 
to splurge on a smoothie — the lifestyle is 
anyone’s for the taking, if for only a little 
while. Says Israel, “Erewhon’s significance 
in the culture reflects both a millennial and 
Gen Z shift in spending, from material goods 
toward experience, and a shift in desire, from 
designer clothes toward designer bodies.” 
Maybe that’s why the profits keep ris- 
ing. During the pandemic, Erewhon sales 
increased 30 percent, according to Tony. 
They've increased another 30 since then. 
“That’s because of store growth,” Tony says. 
“Our same-store sales are up 18 percent 
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What your boutique L.A. (and 
NYC!) market says about you 


BRISTOL FARMS 
For the Boomer Producer 
The O.G. of pricey Hollywood markets, 
it opened its doors in Rolling Hills 
in 1982 and has since expanded to 14 
locations across Southern California. 


year-over-year.” As for further expansion, 

his targets keep moving: “When I had the one 
store, I kept saying my goal is five. And when I 
got the five, I said, ‘My goal’s 10. I’m now at 10. 
I believe my goal is 20, but every time I get to 
that number, I’m doubling it.” 

There has been noise, much of it driven 
by wishful thinking, about an upcoming 
New York location. It’s not happening — at 
least not yet. The company just invested 
$30 million in a 100,000-square-foot, state- 
of-the-art processing facility in downtown 
L.A. Referred to internally as the commissary, 
it’s where all the soups, juices, sandwiches 
and prepared foods will be made fresh each 
day. And the Antocis want to maximize 
their investment. 

Says Tony, “Because we’re building such a 
big facility, we’re thinking maybe Arizona or 
Las Vegas. This commissary kitchen is a huge 
development. And so I have to make sure that 
I’m pushing enough business in there — or it’s 
not going to really pay for itself. A store in New 
York won't do anything for this commissary.” 

“Would you ever consider selling?” I ask. 

“Not today. ‘Never’ is a strong word. There’s 
a tremendous amount of value in this busi- 
ness. But can this guy handle it?” he asks, 
gesturing toward his eldest son. “Maybe he 
can. We'll see. And he’s got two other siblings 
— why him? Just because he’s the oldest? Why 
not the middle? Why not the youngest? It’s 
going to be a bit of a tug-of-war. And as long 
as I’m around, I’m going to be driving from 
the back seat.” 

“This really is Succession,” I note. 

“It’s hard love,” Tony says. “He’s got to prove 
it. And that’s not an easy thing.” Za 


JAYDE’S MARKET 
For the Influencer Into Erewhon 
‘Before It Got Big’ 

Just off Mulholland Drive in Beverly Hills 
lies the other bougie, family-owned organic 
grocer, where Kendall Jenner stops in 
for the crispy organic chicken sandwich. 


LASSENS 
For the Eastside Hipster 
The 10-store chain with outposts in creative 
enclaves like Los Feliz and Echo Park, it’s 
Mormon-owned (so, closed on Sundays) and 
draws the likes of Angelina Jolie and Shia LaBeouf. 


< LAZY ACRES NATURAL MARKET 
For the Trader Joe’s Burnout 
In a former Rite-Aid at Western and Franklin, 
it positions itself as the anti-Erewhon. 
“We're not trying to feel upscale,” says 
store director David Schaefer. “Lazy Acres 
is like a farmers market any day.” 


HAPPIER GROCERY (NYC) 
For the Frazzled New Yorker 
Until Erewhon plants a flag in Manhattan, 
locals will have to settle for this spot — so 
new, it’s in “soft open” mode — at 
Canal Street and West Broadway. —s.A. 
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RACH 
MADDO 


The MSNBC host may be on air only Mondays, but she has as many 
takes as ever — on the cultural whiplash of working in Hollywood, 
Elon Musk’s intentional destruction of Twitter and 
audience anxiety about her not being around for big moments: 
‘Every time a president gets arrested, I promise I'll be there’ 


BY MIKEY O’CONNELL ILLUSTRATION BY NAZARIO GRAZIANO 


Two years after signing a landmark deal that 


THR kept her at MSNBC but reduced her work- 
TITAN load to one hour of live TV each Monday, 


Rachel Maddow stepping back from the hustle 

of a nightly cable news show is looking a lot 

less relaxing than it did on paper. She has filled 
the void left by those four weekly episodes of The Rachel Maddow 
Show — must-see TV for the panicked American progressive 
— with podcasts, an aggressive Hollywood development slate, 
her fourth book (Prequel: An American Fight Against Fascism, out 
Oct. 17 from Crown) and a new outlook on how to best share her 
deep well of historical and political knowledge with her loyal 
following. “Producing the same kind of material for the same 
shaped box at the same time every day had me worried that my 
brain was getting squished into that box, too,” says Maddow, 
who turned 50 in April. “I was not thinking in expansive ways 
because I didn’t have expansive deadlines.” 

During an expansive conversation on a sunny September 
afternoon in the rooftop garden of MSNBC’s 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza headquarters, it’s telling that Maddow is working from 
the office and not the western Massachusetts home she shares 
with her longtime partner, artist Susan Mikula. She’s don- 
ning more hats than ever, but she’s ready to jump back on the 
air as news demands. And between GOP chaos in the House of 
Representatives, Donald Trump’s legal woes and a make-or- 
break presidential election on the horizon, news is as demanding 
as ever. So are her viewers. Maddow’s is regularly the No. 1 pro- 
gram in all of cable news, even as she hits 15 years on the air —a 
feat celebrated with a party the night before we meet. “That’s 
105 in dog years,” she clarifies. “And I feel every inch of it.” 


More than a year after cutting 
back your on-air time, how do you 
feel about the boundaries that 
you’ve established? 

Ihave not established any 
boundaries at all. (Laughs.) This 
is a grave problem. Clearly, you 
prepared for this interview by 
talking to Susan, who honestly 
and earnestly thought she would 
get more time with me — which 
has not happened. 


Having settled into only airing 
Mondays, what does the rest of 


your week look like? 

With the five-days-a-week show, 
I became a pretty good com- 
partmentalizer. We built a staff 
cadence where, unless something 
really crazy happened, we were 
not calling each other on week- 
ends. I think that’s how we were 
able to avoid burnout for all that 
time. Now I have an uncompart- 
mentalizable work life, and I 
haven't figured it out yet. I work 
seven days a week instead of five. 
But it doesn’t feel like as much of 
a grind. 


Maddow (second 
from left) and 
fellow MSNBC 
talent (from left) 
Ari Melber, Jen 
Psaki, Joy Reid 
and Lawrence 
O’Donnell 
celebrated her 
show’s 15th 
anniversary 
with a Sept. 18 
party at Pete 
Davidson’s 
midtown 
Manhattan 
watering hole, 
Pebble Bar. 
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The Rachel Maddow Show looks 
the same at one night a week, but 
has there been an impulse — from 
you, your staff, the network — to 
eventize it in some way? 

There’s still a little impulse, since 
we're planning a week in advance, 
to base it around a big interview. 
But I’ve never been inclined to 
book well in advance. It’s not my 
jam. I don’t want to be locked 

into something that seems like a 
good idea a week in advance that 
doesn’t feel pressing by the time 
we get around to the show. 


Speaking of advanced bookings, 
what’s the backstory on your fortu- 
itous Hillary Clinton interview the 
night the Fulton County election 
racketeering indictments against 
Trump and others came down? 
Can you believe it? (Laughs.) The 
grand jury process is legit secret. 
It is like the last sacrosanct thing 
in American civic life. Trying to 
discern when the grand jury is 
going to hand down an indict- 
ment... it’s not exactly tea leaves, 
but it’s close. And all the best 


tea-leaf reading was that it would | 


not happen that day. We had 

the opportunity to book Hillary 
Clinton. She’d written this essay 
in The Atlantic about loneliness. 
It’s an underappreciated thing 

in the preservation of democ- 
racy, the idea that people need 

to feel like they have a stake in 
their community to have a stake 
in their country. We said to her 
office, “Rachel is really interested 
in this essay. But it has to be OK 
with you that we cancel if some- 
thing major happens in the legal 
environment.” Totally fine. I was 
sure it was not going to happen 
that day. And then sure enough... 


Obviously, you didn’t cancel. 

We contacted her office and said, 
“If she wants to cancel, we totally 
get it.” Iwas shocked that they 
went along with it. And it’s not 
just that she was there. It was 

that she had something profound 
to say about it. A lot of people 
reacted to the optics of the fact 
that we had her there: “Look at the 
look on Secretary Clinton’s face!” 
You can treat it that way, but actu- 
ally the content of the interview 
was helpful. She’s somebody 
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who’s operated at those levels and 
who competed against him to 

try to keep him out of that job. I 
thought it was fascinating. 


Multiple outlets have described 
these indictments as Rachel 
Maddow’s Super Bowl. 

In the news business, there’s 
some gymnastic scoring. You get 
judged on degree of difficulty. 
And the multiplicity of jurisdic- 
tions, charges, prosecutions, 
relevant fact patterns, potential 
witnesses, lawyers, all these dif- 
ferent things — the things that 
you have to learn to ably cover [in] 
this part of the Trump era — up 
our degree of difficulty. I like the 
challenge. But this is hard. 


Ultra, your 2022 podcast about far- 
right groups plotting to overthrow 
the U.S. government before World 
War Il, has led to your new book, 
Prequel, and a potential feature 
film you’re developing with Steven 


“For those 
who know me 
and like me from 
TV, I feel like, 
in person, ’ma 
disappointment.” 


Spielberg. When do you feel like 
you’ve purged your interest in a 
particular subject matter? 

And I’m now working on Ultra: 
Season 2 as well. (Laughs.) This era 
and America’s confrontation with 
earlier iterations of fascism is 

a rich subject matter. The reso- 
nance is just uncanny in terms 

of what we’re confronting now. 
Authoritarianism is authoritari- 
anism. Fascism is fascism. We 
have a lot to learn from Americans 
who confronted forces like this. 
And I feel like I’ve just started. To 
the extent that Steven Spielberg, 
Tony Kushner and Danny Strong 
are adapting the podcast material 
for the movie, I think they actually 
have another set of ideas. It’s just a 
rich time period. 


What do you think of film 
development? 
There wasn’t that much time 


before the strikes happened, so I 
think that remains to be seen. I 
think Iam only just learning what 
it means to work on a movie and 
what it means to try to develop 
something in Hollywood. This is 
all very new to me. 


Strike or not, Hollywood can move 
very slowly. 

You hear “yes” 400 times before 
“yes” matters. I’m used to asking 
somebody “yes or no,” and there’s 
a50/50 chance you're going to get 
a “no.” If it’s “no,” it’s over. If it’s 
“yes,” you go. That’s it. You don’t 
have to spend a year hearing “yes” 
from people before you know 
that’s the answer. It’s crazy to me. 
I’m not going to change the ways 
of Hollywood. That said, if you’re 
going to make something that 
costs tens of millions of dollars, 
there should be more processes 
on the way there. 


This has been a wild year for labor. 
The Hollywood strikes, the VAW 
and many other guilds and unions 


have either struck or had fraught 


contract negotiations. As someone 
who studies this stuff so closely, 

is there a historical antecedent for 
such mass unrest? 

Yes and no. The thing that is 
unique right now is that sucha 


- small portion of the American 


labor force is unionized. Once 
union membership gets very 
small, to have a significant 
portion of union membership 
striking — that’s a big deal. We’ve 
definitely had this many strikes 
simultaneously in big important 
industries in the country before, 
but that was a time when the 
unionized labor force was gigan- 
tic. This is a very potent moment 
in terms of labor being small but 
mighty. I think it helps that we’ve 
got a vocally pro-union president. 
That gives people strength, and 

it challenges the White House 

to put their money where their 
mouth is. 


When you’re not working, what 
does your media detox look like? 

I fish and sleep and do chores and 
walk the dogs. I spend a lot of 
time now with the other projects 
that ’m working on, reading 
books and academic articles and 
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transcripts and congressional 
hearing records. I love it. You'd 
think that I would want to stop 
reading. I’m just wired that way. 
But I do try to make sure that I 
see the sky. 


A 2022 Vanity Fair profile of you 
described your preferred bait 
shop as being covered with Trump 
flags. As someone recognizable 
for their politics, does that lead to 
awkward conversations? 

Every once in a while, somebody 
at a bus stop or a taxi driver 

will be like, “Do I know you 

from somewhere?” They can’t 
quite place me. I always say ’m 
Anderson Cooper, which some- 
times works and sometimes 
doesn’t. 


You don’t think it colors your day- 
to-day life in a small town? 
Well, you don’t know, right? I live 
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ALI GOLDSTEIN/O@MSNBC/COURTESY EVERETT COLLECTION 


When Maddow pivoted to one night a week, 
she balked at the idea of approaching it as 
a “weekly” show. “I was not interested,” she 
says. “You assume that a weekly show has 
to be more of a magazine, a digest of what’s 
happened. That’s not the way | think.” 


in rural America, and I love it. 
Every once ina while, somebody 
recognizes me and wants to talk 
politics. But more often it’s, “Got 
bears in your trash?” My neigh- 
bors don’t care about somebody 
being fired at Fox. And that’s true, 
I think, of America in general. It’s 
a good reality check. There are 
lots of things to talk about that 
have nothing to do with these few 
square blocks of Manhattan where 
all the cable news networks are. 


You’re going on tour with the book. 
Is that sort of stuff fun for you? 
Iam an introverted person. My 
battery goes down, not up, via 
interaction with other humans. 
But I really like this book. With 
[each previous one], I was like, “I 
will never do a book again.” But 
I’ve got so much energy around 
this topic. If you think there 

is a threat of America losing 
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democracy at a very fundamental 
level, if you’re worried we might 
not have another presidential 
election after the next one — and 
I think a lot of people are worried 
about that — there are stories to 
tell about other Americans who 
confronted that very real threat 
before. So I feel very excited 

and nervous. Because for those 
who know me and like me from 
TV, I feel like, in person, I’m 

a disappointment. 


Why? 

When I'm talking on TV, it’s stuff 
that I spend all day writing. With 
a live [audience], it’s more sponta- 
neous. Maybe I won't be as good? 
Maybe people will be like, “Oh, you 
should never meet your heroes.” 
Fear of failure is very motivating. 
I want people to like the topic, I 
want people to like the book, and I 
want people to get something out 
of coming to see me. 


Having worked in cable long 
before cord-cutting really cut into 
profits, are you concerned about 
its future? 

Since I’ve been in cable news, I’ve 
been told, “This is the last year! 
It’s all over!” ’'m at 15 years of 
being told this is the end of cable 
news. At some point, the last 
year in cable news will arrive, 
but I don’t know if it’1l be during 
my lifetime. People like getting 
live news information from the 
screen. And none of us is irre- 
placeable, but it’s a unique thing 
that we’re doing. I think people 
value it, and I don’t see that 
changing. Delivery systems, busi- 
ness models and incentives may 
change, but the fundamentals — 
presenting the news live and in 
real time with integrity — we’re 
going to need those forever. 


Maddow is working on the second season 
of her popular podcast on far-right groups. 
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BY THE NUMBERS 


2.6M 


The Rachel Maddow 
Show’s average 
viewership, making it 
No. 1in cable news the 
past two quarters 


3.9M 
Audience for Maddow’s 
Aug. 14 interview 
with Hillary Clinton, the 
most-watched 9 p.m. 


telecast across all TV 


LOM 


Downloads for 
the podcast Rachel 
Maddow Presents: Ultra 


2 


Feature films being made 
from Maddow’s work, 
including Ben Stiller 
adapting the Bag Man 
podcast about President 
Nixon for Focus Features 


Were you aware that Elon Musk 
recently made a public offer for 
you to have a show on X? Non- 
exclusive! You could still do 
whatever else you wanted. 

I missed that. (Laughs.) I was very 
busy that day, I’m sure. 


You seemed to pull back from 
that platform before his era even 
started. Why? 

Well, I’m still there theoreti- 
cally. You know how slugs leave 
trails? (Laughs.) For all of its 
faults, Twitter was a good place 
for real-time journalism. It was 
a really effective resource. Mr. 
Musk not only doesn’t value that, 
it seems like that’s what he most 
wants to undo. 


I’m still having a hard time under- 
standing the value in undermining 
a product’s core value. 

Well, if you see journalism as 
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something that you actively 
devalue and think is bad, what 
better way to pull the rug out 
from under it? It’s one thing to 
say, “You journalists are bad. 

Do better.” It’s another to say, 
“Journalists are the enemy of 
the people.” When youre in 
that Trumpist nihilist category 
about truth and information and 
expertise, there’s nothing that’s 
too destructive. Destruction is 
the point. 


What excites you right now? 
Developing journalistic projects 
and not knowing the medium 
where they'll end up. Anything 
could be a podcast or a docuseries 
— or maybe a movie or some sort 
of scripted project. Having those 
conversations, very early inan 
idea, where someone at NBCU can 
say, “You think this ought to bea 
podcast, but we think you should 
make this asa TV series and 
here’s why and here’s the person 
to talk to about it.” That’s all new 
to me, and that feels very much 
like the first day of school. 


Knowing that Susan, your net- 
work and your audience all want 
more of your time, do you expect 
having to fight the temptation to 
be on air more heading into an 
election year? 

There isn’t a lot of tug of war 
about, “Should I come in or 
shouldn’t Icome in?” So far, it’s 
been pretty obvious. I assume 
that it'll still be the case going 
forward. But I’ll be there every 
Monday. I’ll be there after every 
debate. I’ll be there on primary 
nights. I'll be there on breaking 
news. Every time a president 
gets arrested, I promise I'll 

be there. But I’m also in the 
middle of a 1,300-page trans- 
lated German transcript at 

the moment. (Laughs.) I had 
the greatest job in the world, 
and then I changed. Now have 
the greatest job in the world. 

I mean, obviously, the world’s 
coming to an end, right? Sorry 
about that. But this moment, at 
the end of the world, is work- 
ing for me. 


Interview edited for length 
and clarity. 
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THR’s list of superlative tomes — 

determined by a jury of more than 

300 Hollywood heavyweights like 
Steven Spielberg, David Zaslav, 
Liza Minnelli and Ava DuVernay 

— proves there’s one topic the sup- 
posedly reading-averse industry 
can’t get enough of: Itself 


BY SCOTT FEINBERG 
ILLUSTRATION BY SPORTING PRESS 


OBODY IN HOLLYWOOD READS,” GOES A LAUGH LINE IN THE 2023 
awards contender American Fiction. “They get their assistants to 


read things and then summarize them. The whole town runs on i 9 ip 

book reports.” But THR, suspecting this might be painting with ie 

too broad a brush — and aware that many usually busy people had rh ” 

time on their hands during the strikes — sent ballots to hundreds i Zukor and the Warner brothers came to the 


business at a time when it wasn’t fashion- 
able, tried to assimilate and, “by creating 
their idealized America on the screen... 
reinvented the country in the image of 
their fiction.” 


of distinguished members of the global film community asking 
them to select (or write in) their picks for the best books related to 
film (up to 25 each). Among the 322 respondents were top directors, actors, producers, 
writers, execs, documentarians, animators, composers and agents; the heads of major 
film institutions, awards bodies and festivals; and journalists, film critics, academ- 
ics and, yes, a host of film book authors. (For a full list of jurors — among them Steven 


7 You’ll Never Eat Lunchin 


; 7a Minnelli This Town Agai 
Spielberg, David Zaslav, Ava DuVernay, Sherry Lansing, Ken Burns, Liza Minnelli, John act ee 
Waters, Laura Dern, Oliver Stone, Paul Schrader, Maureen Dowd and David Remnick — © 19916 


visit [THR.com.) It’s with the hope that THR readers will be inspired to check out these 
books and learn more about the art form and business we cover that we proudly present 
the 100 greatest film books of all time, as chosen by the people who would know best. 


Look up “tell-all” in the dictionary and you'll 
find this rollicking account from a producer 
of The Sting (for which Phillips became the 
first woman ever to win the best picture 
Oscar), Taxi Driver and Close Encounters of 
the Third Kind. She subsequently became 
memoir of an only-in-Hollywood life (the a cokehead and alcoholic and, facing finan- 
audiocassette version was at least as _ ety cial ruin, decided to dish on the people at 
popular). Evans dishes on his rise from the center of the New Hollywood, including 
women’s clothing salesman to bit actor herself — revealing, for example, that she 
to Hollywood producer to studio chief was drugged out of her mind during her 
married to the biggest movie star of the Oscar acceptance speech. 

day — followed by a fall and a rise again. Is 


1 Hitchcock/Truffaut 
FRANCOIS TRUFFAUT 
e /967 
Often emulated but never equaled, 
this volume is the product of 50 hours 
of interviews conducted over a week 
in August 1962, when a young French 


master picked the brain of an old British it all true? You bet your ass it isn’t. But is it 8 (tie) Elia Kazan: A Life 
master who was undervalued in America, r irresistible? You’re damn right it is. ELIA KAZAN 
but whom the Frenchman regarded as , — ° 1988 » 
“the greatest director of films in the : 5 | Lost It at the Movies In this giant tome, one of the great direc- 
world.” Truffaut, a former critic, came ’ PAULINE KAEL tors of stage and screen (A Streetcar 
thoroughly prepared and coaxed out of A e 1965 Named Desire, On the Waterfront), aman 
Hitch information about his life and films | The first of many volumes by arguably the equally revered and hated in his lifetime, 
that few if any others could have. ” most well-known film critic of all time, this reflects in great depth on people he 
ee compilation comprises reviews and essays worked with — such as Brando and Dean — 
2 Easy Riders, Raging Bulls that Kael wrote between 1954 and 1965 and slept with, including, allegedly, Marilyn 
PETER BISKIND (before she began writing for The New Monroe. He also stews over the decisions 
e 1998 e Yorker). Her famous contrarian streak was that shaped his life and career, like naming 
Premiere’s former editor spent six years already evident in her withering takedown names during the McCarthy era. 
examining under a microscope the of West Side Story. Richard Schickel, 
“New Hollywood,” which he defined as reviewing the eventual best-seller in The 8 (tie) Making Movies 
spanning from Bonnie and Clyde (1967) New York Times, wrote, “Miss Kael may SIDNEY LUMET 
through Raging Bull (1980). He spoke have lost something at the movies, but e /995¢ 
with most of the key figures who had in her book we have found something — “lam sometimes asked if there is ‘one book’ 
survived to tell the tale, or as much of the critic the movies have deserved and a filmgoer could read to learn more about 
it as they could remember after all the needed for so long.” how movies are made and what to look for 
drinking and drugs. It’s packed with juicy while watching them,” Roger Ebert once 
stories but not citations, so its veracity 6 An Empire of Their Own wrote. “This is that book.” Lumet, who 
has been questioned. But the book — NEAL GABLER started in live TV before helming films 
which spawned a 2003 documentary — is e 1988 ¢ like 12 Angry Men, Dog Day Afternoon 
impossible to put down. In his first book, one of showbiz’s greatest and Network, shares the techniques and 
chroniclers addresses the familiar claim philosophy he adopted during his career 
3 Adventures in the Screen Trade that “the Jews run Hollywood” by explain- (“Good style, to me, is unseen style... style 
WILLIAM GOLDMAN e4 ing how Eastern European immigrants like that is felt”) and explains why directing, in 
0 1983 « OST ih ay Cohn, Fox, Laemmle, Mayer, Thalberg, his view, is “the best job in the world.” 


MOVIES 


One of the most successful screenwrit- 
ers in Hollywood history, best known a 
for Butch Cassidy and the Sundance 

Kid, All the President’s Men and The 
Princess Bride, candidly explains how 
the business really works and illustrates 
how a screenplay comes together. Even 
4O years after its publication, the book 
remains famous for its admonishment of 
the industry’s ability to predict box office 


success, and most other things: “Nobody 
knows anything.” ines 


4. The Kid Stays in the Picture a, 
ROBERT EVANS i 
0/994 6 esas: 
A 64-year-old who was widely regarded 


as a has-been became a folk hero after 
the publication of this endlessly quotable 
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10 Pictures at a Revolution 
MARK HARRIS 
©2008 « 
Harris, in his first book, chronicles an 
inflection point in film history through the 
journeys to the screen and to the Oscars of 
the five 1967 movies that wound up nomi- 
nated for best picture, some representing 
the Old Hollywood fighting to hold on 
(Doctor Dolittle and Guess Who’s Coming 
to Dinner) and others a new one bursting 
onto the scene (Bonnie and Clyde and The 
Graduate). The New York Times hailed it as 
a “landmark” achievement. 


11 What Makes Sammy Run? 
BUDD SCHULBERG 
0 19416 
Schulberg was just 27 when he wrote his 
debut novel, the story of a New York office 
boy who moves to Hollywood and ruth- 
lessly claws his way to the top. Industry 
leaders regarded it as an attack and 
ostracized its author, who’d later name 
names before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities and then write — 
and win an Oscar for — his self-defense, 
On the Waterfront. 


12 The Parade’s Gone By... 
KEVIN BROWNLOW 
e |968 « 

For this authoritative chronicle of silent 
cinema, Brownlow, while still in his 20s, 
tracked down and interviewed stars like 
Mary Pickford, Buster Keaton and Lillian 
Gish and key behind-the-scenes contribu- 
tors like D.W. Griffith’s film editor Margaret 
Booth to provide insights about that era’s 
films and filmmaking methods. 


13 The Day of the Locust 
NATHANAEL WEST 
e 1939 « 
This Depression-set downer about people 
living on the margins of Hollywood — the 
town and the business — is regarded as 
the finest work by West, who began work- 
ing in Hollywood as a screenwriter in 1933 
and died in a car crash in 1940 at just 37 
years old. 


14 From Reverence to Rape 
MOLLY HASKELL 
019746 

Haskell argues in this book that depictions 
of female characters were far more 
complex during Hollywood’s Golden Age 
than in the time in which she was writing, 
when “we are insulted with the worst — the 
most abused, neglected and dehumanized 
— screen heroines in history.” 


15 Mike Nichols: A Life 
MARK HARRIS 
e 20216 
Harris, who got to know Nichols late in the 
filmmaker’s life Che died in 2014), received 
the blessing of Nichols’ family to write 
about him and interviewed many of his 
A-list collaborators. The book explores the 
man’s considerable character flaws while 
marveling at the enormity of his journey 
from Germany Chis family fled from the 


Nazis in the 1930s) to the top of Hollywood. 


16 The American Cinema: Directors 
and Directions, 1929-1968 
ANDREW SARRIS 
e |968 « 

Village Voice critic Sarris had been 
exposed to the Cahiers du Cinéma crowd’s 
auteur theory — that the director is a 
film’s primary author — during a year in 
Paris and brought it to America with this 
slim volume, a prized possession of a 
generation of young stateside cineastes. 


17 The Genius of the System 
THOMAS SCHATZ 
e 1988 « 
A rebuttal of sorts to the auteur theory, 
this deeply researched book lays out the 
argument that, at least during Hollywood’s 
Golden Age, films were the product not 
of individuals but rather of studios with 
military-like hierarchies and units. 
18 Hollywood Babylon 
KENNETH ANGER 
0/9596 
Before supermarket tabloids and TMZ, 
celebrity gossip was harder to come by, 
hence the popularity of this chronicle of 
celeb affairs, murders and suicides, which 
The New York Times said was “without 
one single redeeming merit.” Penned by an 
underground filmmaker, it became a best- 
seller but has been largely debunked (no, 
Jayne Mansfield wasn’t decapitated). 


19 Leonard Maltin’s Movie Guide 

LEONARD MALTIN 

© 1969 » 

On the basis of impressive fanzines he’d 
been writing, Maltin was contracted to pro- 
duce the first edition of this collection of 
short reviews when he was just 17. Updated 
annually after he became Entertainment 
Tonight’s on-air critic in 1982, it began with 
8,000 entries and swelled to more than 
16,000 until the internet killed it in 2014. 


20 (tie) Final Cut 
STEVEN BACH 
e /985 6 
Bach, a United Artists exec, kept notes 
during the making of UA’s Heaven’s 
Gate, when director Michael Cimino was 
at his most arrogant and indulged. The 
film became one of the biggest bombs in 
Hollywood history and resulted in the sale 
of the studio — and this book. 


20 (tie) Goldwyn: A Biography 
A. SCOTT BERG 
e /989 « 

Granted full access to Samuel Goldwyn’s 
archives, Berg spent nine years reading 
everything and interviewing everyone 
(Wyler! Hepburn! Olivier!) associated with 
the man, born Schmuel Gelbfisz in Poland, 
who became the top independent producer 
of the Golden Age, best known for The Best 
Years of Our Lives and his “Goldwynisms.” 


22 (tie) The Celluloid Closet 
VITO RUSSO 
e |9816¢ 

Russo, a film critic and gay activist, 
adapted his lecture about film depictions 
of gays and lesbians — as objects of 
ridicule or fear who almost always wound 
up dead — into a trailblazing book. Shortly 
before dying of AIDS, he said, “I know 
that after I’m dead ... some 16-year-old kid 
who’s going to be a gay activist will read 
my work and carry the ball from there.” 


22 (tie) Conversations With Wilder 
CAMERON CROWE 
0 19996 

The product of a friendship that emerged 
after Crowe tried to get Billy Wilder to 
cameo in Jerry Maguire, this Hitchcock/ 
Truffaut-inspired book features two 
journalists turned filmmakers — one in his 
4Os, the other in his 90s — dissecting the 
latter’s life and films. 
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PRESIDENT AND CEO OF WARNER BROS. DISCOVERY 


The Big Goodbye: Chinatown and 
the Last Years of Hollywood* 
by Sam Wasson 


The Big Picture: Who Killed 
Hollywood? And Other Essays 
by William Goldman 


Elia Kazan: A Life* 
by Elia Kazan 


An Empire of Their Own: How the 


Jews Invented Hollywood* 
by Neal Gabler 


Leading Lady: Sherry Lansing 
and the Making of a Hollywood 
Groundbreaker 
by Stephen Galloway 


Leave the Gun, Take the Cannoli: 


The Epic Story of the Making of 
The Godfather 
by Mark Seal 


Mike Nichols: A Life* 
by Mark Harris 


My Happy Days in Hollywood: 
A Memoir 
by Garry Marshall 


Powerhouse: The Untold Story 
of Hollywood’s Creative Artists 
Agency* 
by James Andrew Miller 


Then Again 
by Diane Keaton 


ZASLAV: RODIN ECKENROTH/FILMMAGIC. DOWD: THEO WARGO/GETTY IMAGES. BRUCKHEIMER: NEIL MOCKFORD/FILMMAGIC. MALTIN: REBECCA SAPP/GET TY IMAGES FOR SBIFF. REMNICK: AMY SUSSMAN/GETTY IMAGES. RIVKIN: JEFF KRAVITZ/ 


FILMMAGIC. YANG: JAMIE MCCARTHY/WIREIMAGE. PRINCE-BYTHEWOOD: DIMITRIOS KAMBOURIS/GET TY IMAGES FOR FLC. 


22 (tie) The Last Tycoon 
F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 
Scribner « 1941 « Novel 

More than a decade after The Great 
Gatsby, Fitzgerald was writing for the 
movies and widely regarded as washed-up. 
He began working on a book about Monroe 
Stahr, a Thalberg-like “boy wonder” 
who understood “the whole equation of 
pictures,” in which he noted, “There are no 
second acts in American life.” Had he not 
died of a heart attack in 1940 at just 44, 
and lived to see the reception of this novel, 
he’d have been proved wrong. 


25 The Devil’s Candy 
JULIE SALAMON 

Houghton Mifflin © 1991 » Making of 
Brian De Palma invited Salamon, a Wall 
Street Journal critic, to chronicle the 
production of Bonfire of the Vanities, his 
big-screen adaptation of Tom Wolfe’s novel 
about Wall Street, which turned out to be 
an unmitigated disaster — but provided 
the author with priceless material. 


26 In the Blink of an Eye 
WALTER MURCH 
Silman-James ¢ 1995 » How to 

Murch, an all-time great editor of film and 
sound — his credits include the Godfather 
films and Apocalypse Now — expanded a 
1988 lecture he gave in Australia into this 
book-length manifesto about editing “on 
the fly.” His thesis: that humans blink when 
they move from one thought to another and 
cuts should serve the same function. 


27 Memo From David O. Selznick 
RUDY BEHLMER 
Viking ¢ 1972 » Business 

Daniel Selznick, a son of the legendary pro- 
ducer, enlisted journalist Behlmer to review 
his late father’s papers, which included 
countless memos dictated throughout his 
career. In the age of email, barring another 
Sony hack, it’s hard to imagine we’ll ever 
again get such a window into how filmmak- 
ing decisions large and small are made. 


28 City of Nets 
OTTO FRIEDRICH 
Headline 1988 « History 

Friedrich, a film journalist and historian, 
gathers the most entertaining stories 
about a decade of cinema that was shaped 
by World War Il, Europeans who fled Hitler 
for America and the House Committee on 


When! Stop Talking, You’ll Know 
I’m Dead 
by Jerry Weintraub 


*This book made THR’s top 100 list. 


Un-American Activities’ investigations into 
Hollywood. 


29 Indecent Exposure 
DAVID McCLINTICK 

HarperCollins « 1982 « Business 
McClintick, a Wall Street Journal 
reporter, broke the story of “the 
Begelman affair” — when Columbia 
Pictures production president David 
Begelman forged checks and embezzled 
money but was protected by his superi- 
ors — and then expanded it into a book 
that was unlike any before it. 


30 (tie) Picture 
LILLIAN ROSS 

Rinehart & Company « 1952 « Making of 
The New Yorker staff writer spent more 
than a year chronicling the MGM produc- 
tion The Red Badge of Courage from start 
to finish — observing director John Huston 
on set, tensions between execs Louis B. 
Mayer and Dore Schary at the studio, etc. 
— for a five-part series in the magazine, 
which was later turned into this book. 


30 (tie) The Player 
MICHAEL TOLKIN 
Atlantic Monthly Press * 1998 « Novel 

Tolkin set his black-as-night comedy in the 
business in which he grew up Chis father, 
Mel, was a top TV writer) and worked with 
great frustration, and around Griffin Mill, 

a neurotic studio exec who, fearing his job 
may be in jeopardy, turns to murder. It was 
adapted by Robert Altman into a 1992 film. 


32 (tie) Agee on Film 
JAMES AGEE 

McDowell, Obolensky « 1958/1960 Criticism 
Volume one contains film reviews that 
the author wrote for Time and The Nation 
(they required completely different styles) 
and volume two contains his three screen- 
plays (The African Queen and The Night of 
the Hunter among them). Agee also wrote 
Let Us Now Praise Famous Men and the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning novel A Death in the 
Family, all before a fatal heart attack at 45. 


32 (tie) Play It as It Lays 
JOAN DIDION 
Farrar, Strauss and Giroux « 1970 « Novel 
Didion’s deeply haunting second novel 
features as its protagonist Maria, an 
L.A.-based actress and single mom facing 
an existential crisis and often aimlessly 


driving the highway seemingly in search 
of something: “I know what nothing 
means, and keep on playing.” 

34 Postcards From the Edge 

CARRIE FISHER 
Simon € Schuster ¢ 1987 « Novel 

In a debut novel shaped by her battles 
with addiction, Fisher tells the story of an 
actress who suffered a drug overdose and 
is struggling to get her life together. “It’s 
like I’ve got a visa for happiness, but for 
sadness I’ve got a lifetime pass,” Suzanne 
Vale says. Fisher later adapted it into a 
screenplay for a film released in 1990. 


35 What Is Cinema? 
ANDRE BAZIN 

University of California © 1967/1971 © Criticism 
Bazin, a French film critic who co-founded 
Cahiers du Cinéma and championed 
“objective reality,” opines in volume one 
about “Ontology and Language” and 
“Cinema and the Other Arts” and in volume 
two about “Cinema and Sociology” and 
“Neorealism: An Aesthetic of Reality.” 


36 Who the Devil Made It 
PETER BOGDANOVICH 
Ballantine « 1997  Interview/Oral history 

Bogdanovich interviewed legendary 
filmmakers both before and after he 
became an A-list director himself. This 
volume compiles his smart conversations 
with 16 of them, including Hitchcock and 
Howard Hawks, the latter of whom said 
of his taste in directors: “I liked almost 
anybody that made you realize who in the 
devil was making the picture.” 


37 Down and Dirty Pictures 
PETER BISKIND 
Simon & Schuster « 2004 « History 

In his trademark chatty style, Biskind 
charts the rise and decline of the 90s 
indie film boom, starting with 1989’s sex, 
lies and videotape, which premiered at 
Robert Redford’s Sundance and was dis- 
tributed by the Weinsteins’ Miramax, both 
of which are central players throughout. 


38 (tie) The Big Goodbye 
SAM WASSON 
Flatiron « 2020 ¢ Making of 
Wasson, at just 42, has already written 
eight outstanding film books, none better 
than this examination of the making of 
Chinatown, the 1974 masterpiece directed 
by Roman Polanski and produced by 
Robert Evans, both of whom spoke with 
him. Wasson’s meticulous research reveals 
among other things that Polanski changed 
Robert Towne’s ending to reflect his own 
fatalism after Sharon Tate’s murder. 


38 (tie) Hit and Run 
NANCY GRIFFIN & KIM MASTERS 

Simon € Schuster ¢ 1996 © Business 
Griffin and Masters, then co-workers at 
Premiere (Masters is now editor-at-large 
at THR), teamed up to tell the story of the 
Japanese company Sony taking over the 
Hollywood studio Columbia, then entrust- 
ing it to Jon Peters and Peter Guber, 
eccentric producers (they attended ther- 
apy together) who presided over flop after 
flop and whose massive compensation 
jolted Hollywood’s economic ecosystem. 
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38 (tie) The Name Above the Title 
FRANK CAPRA 
Macmillan ¢ 1971 ¢ Autobiography 

Capra writes about growing up poor in 
Italy and his path to becoming a Hollywood 
filmmaker responsible for all-American 
classics like Mr. Smith Goes to Washington 
and It’s a Wonderful Life. It’s a great read, 
but don’t believe every word of it; The New 
York Times declared it in 1992 “a lie practi- 
cally from beginning to end.” 


38 (tie) Toms, Coons, Mulattos, 
Mammies and Bucks 
DONALD BOGLE 
Viking 1973 » Race 
Now a veteran professor and frequent 
TCM guest widely regarded as the pre- 
eminent scholar on African Americans in 
film, Bogle first made his mark with this 
examination of the stereotypical ways in 
which Black people have been portrayed 
across film history. 


42 The New Biographical Dictionary 


of Film 
DAVID THOMSON 

Martin Secker & Warburg Ltd. © 1975 Criticism 
One of the most prolific authors of film 
books, Thomson is best known for this 
giant and often updated almanac, compris- 
ing thousands of biographical sketches 
about people associated with film in one 
way or another. His takes are often con- 
trarian and always thought-provoking. 


43 Notes on the Cinematograph 
ROBERT BRESSON 
Gallimard © 1975 ¢ Criticism 

The French filmmaker, a hero to the New 
Wave generation that followed, shares a 
wide variety of notes, ideas and philoso- 
phies about film-related topics ranging 
from silence versus sound to professional 
actors versus nonprofessional “models.” 


44 Lulu in Hollywood 
LOUISE BROOKS 

Knopf 1982 « Autobiography 
Like a comet, this American actress with a 
trademark black bob burned brightly (she 
was one of the biggest stars of the 1920s) 
and then was gone — until she resurfaced 
late in life as a writer. This collection of 
essays captures the frustrations of being a 
liberated woman in early Hollywood. 


45 Life Itself 
ROGER EBERT 
Grand Central ¢ 2011 « Autobiography 

The Pulitzer Prize-winning critic, battling 
the cancer that would kill him in 2013, 
reflects on falling in love with the movies, 
his relationship with his TV sparring part- 
ner Gene Siskel (“how meaningless was 
the hate, how deep was the love”) and the 
support of his wife, Chaz, “a wind pushing 
me back from the grave.” 


«46 Naming Names 
VICTOR S. NAVASKY 
Viking ¢ 1980 « History 


Navasky, the longtime editor of 

The Nation, embarked on a “moral 
detective story” to figure out how the 
Hollywood Blacklist affected people, 
spending seven years conducting 187 
interviews with those who were black- 
listed and those who named names. It won 
a National Book Award. 


47 Get Shorty 

ELMORE LEONARD 

Delacorte * 1990 « Novel 
Leonard, one of the great American crime 
novelists who spent years working in 
Hollywood before becoming a household 
name, tells the darkly comedic story of a 
loan shark who pitches an idea for a movie 
to a producer from whom he has come to 
collect a debt. It was made into a 1995 film 
starring John Travolta. 


48 (tie) Five Came Back 
MARK HARRIS 
Penguin Press «2014 e History 
Harris’ sophomore effort revolves around 
five A-list Hollywood directors who served 
during World War II, namely Frank Capra, 
John Ford, John Huston, George Stevens 
and William Wyler. It brilliantly explores 
how they and their filmmaking were 
changed by their time overseas. 


48 (tie) Sculpting in Time 
ANDREY TARKOVSKY 

University of Texas © 1987 ¢ Autobiography 
This collection of writings, lectures, 
interviews and stills, which was published 
shortly after Tarkovsky’s untimely death 
at 54, addresses the inspirations, chal- 
lenges and meaning of the seven feature 
films that he completed in his lifetime 
and his complex feelings about the Soviet 
Union. 


50 This Is Orson Welles 
PETER BOGDANOVICH & 

ORSON WELLES, EDITED BY 
JONATHAN ROSENBAUM 
HarperCollins « 1992 « Interview 

Welles, an admirer of Bogdanovich’s biog- 
raphy of John Ford, urged Bogdanovich, 
who was a quarter-century younger and 
on the rise in Hollywood, to write a similar 
book with him. Their conversations began 
in 1969 and continued intermittently over 
15 years, during which both experienced 
personal and professional ups and downs. 


Ava DuVernay 


FILMMAKER 


A Black Gaze: Artists Changing 
How We See 
by Tina M. Campt 


Bong Joon Ho: Dissident Cinema 
by Karen Han 


Colorization: One Hundred Years of 
Black Films in a White World 
by Wil Haygood 


Colors of Film: The Story of Cinema 
in 50 Palettes 
by Charles Bramesco 


Film Blackness: American Cinema 
and the Idea of Black Film 
by Michael Boyce Gillespie 


Lessons With Kiarostami 
by Abbas Kiarostami 


Making Movies* 
by Sidney Lumet 


Organic Cinema: 


Film, Architecture and the 


Work of Béla Tarr 


by Thorsten Botz-Bornstein 


Slow Movies: Countering the 


Cinema of Action 
by Ira Jaffe 


Stories From the Fireplace: 
Theological Meditations on 
Haile Gerima’s Cinema 
by Tekletsadik Belachew 


We Make Pictures in Order to Live 
by numerous essayists 


*This book made THR’s top 700 list. 


51 (tie) Cinema Speculation 

QUENTIN TARANTINO 

Harper © 2022 «Criticism 
The Oscar-winning filmmaker’s second 
book (after his novelization of Once Upon 
a Time in Hollywood) explores the movies 
of the 1970s that shaped him. He cham- 
pions unsung titles (Rolling Thunden), 
takes issues with classics (Taxi Driver) and 
even pays homage to a favorite film critic 
(Kevin Thomas). 


51(tie) The Citizen Kane Book 
PAULINE KAEL 
Little, Brown © 1971 ¢ Making of 

This book includes Citizen Kane’s shoot- 
ing script but is primarily notable for 
Kael’s 50,000-word essay “Raising Kane,” 
which first ran in back-to-back issues of 
The New Yorker in 1971. In it, she argues that 
Herman J. Mankiewicz, not Orson Welles, 
deserved primary credit for the film’s 
screenplay, a claim later challenged by a 
host of other journalists and authors. 


51(tie) The Dark Side of Genius 
DONALD SPOTO 
Little, Brown ¢ 1983 e Biography 

Published three years after Alfred 
Hitchcock’s death, this biography reflects 
the inner conflict of an author who greatly 
admired the filmmaker’s twisted work but 
also recognized that it was reflective of his 
repressed and sadistic behavior toward 
certain collaborators, especially Tippi 
Hedren of The Birds and Marnie. 


51(tie) The Devil Finds Work 
JAMES BALDWIN 
Dial ¢ 1976 ¢ Criticism 
Baldwin reflects on the role that movies 
played in his life and thoughts — as a kid 
(he was comforted that Bette Davis also 
had bulging eyes), as an adult (sniffing at 
naive films about race like /n the Heat of 
the Night) and as a screenwriter (recount- 
ing his frustrating efforts to write a film 
about Malcolm X). 


51(tie) From Caligari to Hitler 
SIEGFRIED KRACAUER 
Princeton University © 1947 « Criticism 

Kracauer, a critic who fled Germany in 
1933, looks back on films of the Weimar 
era for clues about how the Nazis rose to 
power and argues that “through an analy- 
sis of the German film, deep psychological 
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dispositions predominant in Germany from 
1918 to 1933 can be exposed.” 


51(tie) Notes 
ELEANOR COPPOLA 
e 1979 « 
Francis Ford Coppola encouraged his wife 
to film a documentary about the making 
of Apocalypse Now, which years later 
came out as Hearts of Darkness. But first 
she made a book of the notes she took 
throughout the chaotic shoot, in which 


nearly everything that could go wrong did. 


57 (tie) Godard on Godard 

JEAN-LUC GODARD, EDITED BY TOM MILNE 
e 19726 

This portrait of Godard, a film critic for 
Cahiers du Cinéma before he was a film- 
maker ushering in the French New Wave, 
gathers his reviews and essays about other 
filmmakers as well as interviews that he 
himself later gave about his own work. 


57 (tie) The Studio 
JOHN GREGORY DUNNE 
e 1969 6 

Granted unrestricted access to the 20th 
Century Fox lot for a full year during which 
the business was rapidly changing, Dunne 
provides an unparalleled look into the 
lives and creative considerations of studio 
chief Richard Zanuck, Doctor Dolittle pro- 
ducer Arthur P. Jacobs and other power 
players. 


59 (tie) The Last Mogul 
DENNIS McDOUGAL 
e |998 « 
McDougal conducted 200 interviews to 
determine how Lew Wasserman, who came 
from nothing, grew MCA into the world’s 
largest talent agency, ran the Universal 
studio and became arguably the most 
powerful person in Hollywood history. The 
preface begins: “Lew Wasserman did not 
want this book published.” 


59 (tie) My Last Sigh 

LUIS BUNUEL 

e 1983 « 
The celebrated Spanish filmmaker offers 
musings on his life and work but also on 
booze, death and dreams. A surrealist 
whose career began with a film in which 
an eyeball is sliced, he declares, “I love 
dreams, even when they’re nightmares, 
which is usually the case.” 


61(tie) My Autobiography 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
* 1964 « 

In this massive best-seller — written while 
he was in exile from the U.S. due to the Red 
Scare — Chaplin recounts his Dickensian 
childhood, the origin of his Little Tramp 
character and (alleged) interactions with 
virtually every famous person of his time. 


61 (tie) Something Like an 
Autobiography 
AKIRA KUROSAWA 
0 1983 ¢ 

The Japanese master behind Rashomon 
and The Seven Samurai gets candid about 
childhood struggles, the suicide of an older 
brother who introduced him to films and his 
country’s hesitancy to embrace his work. 


a 
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61(tie) Without Lying Down 
CARI BEAUCHAMP 
e |997 

A Pl turned politico turned prolific profiler 
shines a seminal light on women who 
carried considerable weight in nascent 
Hollywood — especially Frances Marion, 
who was Hollywood's highest-paid screen- 
writer, won two screenwriting Oscars (and 
used them as doorstops) and knew all of 
the other powerful women of the time. 


64 (tie) The Great Movies, The Great 
Movies II, The Great Movies III and 
The Great Movies IV 
ROGER EBERT 


2003-2016 « 
These collections of incisive and personal 
essays that Ebert wrote for the Chicago 
Sun-Times allow his admirers to read what 
are essentially his reviews of standout 
films that predated his career as a critic as 
well as his fresh evaluations of films that 
he previously reviewed. Two thumbs up! 


64 (tie) Story 
ROBERT McKEE 
e |997 « 

Memorably portrayed by Brian Cox in 
Adaptation, McKee is a real character who 
teaches an influential seminar on screen- 
writing that was the basis for this book. 
Voiceover: Every screenwriter owns it. 


66 (tie) Film Form and the Film Sense 

SERGEI EISENSTEIN 

e 1959 « 

Eisenstein made six films, most nota- 
bly 1925’s highly influential Battleship 
Potemkin. His influence also extended to 
his writing: His essays on film, first pub- 
lished in 1942 and 1949, were combined 
years later into this book, which The New 
York Times called “essential reading.” 


66 (tie) Shock Value 

JOHN WATERS 

e |9816¢ 
The Baltimore-based “Pope of Trash” 
shares the stories behind his early films 
like Pink Flamingos and the worldview that 
has guided his unusual work: “To me, bad 
taste is what entertainment is all about. If 
someone vomits watching one of my films, 
it’s like getting a standing ovation.” 


66 (tie) Spike, Mike, Slackers 
and Dykes 
JOHN PIERSON 
e 1996 ¢ 

Pierson, a producer’s representative, 
explains how he has helped unknown film- 
makers get their work made, sold and seen 
by the world, sharing stories about Spike 
Lee’s She’s Gotta Have It, Michael Moore’s 
Roger & Me and Richard Linklater’s 
Slackers and many other indie breakouts. 


69 (tie) 85 Years of the Oscar: The 
Official History of the Academy 
Awards 
ROBERT OSBORNE 

2013 « 
The first book by this actor turned journal- 
ist (he wrote for THR) was 1965’s Academy 
Awards Illustrated, a dispassionate history 
of the organization behind the Oscars. The 
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Laura Dern 


OSCAR-WINNING ACTRESS AND AUTHOR 


85 Years of the Oscar: The Official How! Made a Hundred Movies 
History of the Academy Awards* in Hollywood and Never 
by Robert Osborne Lost a Dime 


Academy then enlisted him to write its ; by Roger Corman and Jim Jerome 
Cassavetes on Cassavetes SS SSS SS 


official history, released in 1979. The last of by Ray Carney Letters 
his six updates was published in 2018, by ee by Francois Truffaut 
which time he was a beloved TCM host. 


Catch and Kill: Lies, Spies and a a 
Conspiracy to Protect Predators* My Last Sigh: The Autobiography 
by Ronan Farrow of Luis Bunuel* 
by Luis Bufuel 


Spike Lee: Director’s Inspiration 
edited by Stacey Allan & Dara Jaffe 


69 (tie) 5001 Nights at the Movies 


Changing — A Third Face: My Tale of Writing, 
PAULINE KAEL by Liv Ullmann The Name Above the Title: Fighting and Filmmaking 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston ¢ 1982 « Criticism : ; An Autobiography* by Samuel Fuller 
: P : Child Star: An Autobiography by Frank Capra 
Many a film lover struggling to decide what by Shirley Temple A Woman’s View: How Hollywood 
to watch next has made great use of this : — Of Mice and Magic: Spoke to Women 
collection of Kael’s short capsule reviews Cinema Speculation A History of American by Jeanine Basinger 
: ; by Quentin Tarantino Animated Cartoons 
that appeared in The New Yorker’s “Goings by Leonard Maltin Who the Devil Made It: 
On About Town” section. David Lynch: — Conversations With Legendary 


The Man From Another Place Postcards From the Edge* Film Directors* 


by Dennis Lim by Carrie Fisher by Peter Bogdanovich 
69 (tie) George Hurrell’s Hollywood : SE eT a OT A SOE Ee 
MARK A. VIEIRA The Day of the Locust Reel to Real: Race, Class and Sex Who the Hell’s in It: Conversations 
z by Nathanael West at the Movies With Hollywood’s Legendary Actors 
Running Press « 2013 « Coffee Table errs by bell hooks by Peter Bogdanovich 
, ssential Deren: 
Coffee table books don tcoms iors Collected Writings on Film Regeneration: You’re Only as Good as Your 
stunning than this one thanks to both the by Maya Deren Black Cinema, 1898-1971 Next One: 100 Great Films, 100 
images taken by Hurrell, a game-changing . : edited by Doris Berger & Good Films and 100 for Which 
Hayao Miyazaki Rhea L.Combs I Should Be Shot 


portrait photographer, and the presenta- 


tion of them by Vieira, a photographer in 
his own right who once worked with him. 


72 (tie) A Life in Movies 
MICHAEL POWELL 
Knopf « 1987 « Autobiography 
One of the greatest British filmmakers 
offers this detailed account of his first 43 
years, in which he discusses his childhood, 
breaking into the movies under Alfred 


by Pete Docter, Daniel 


Kothenschulte, Hayao Miyazaki & Something Like an Autobiography* 
by Akira Kurosawa 


Jessica Niebel 


McBride met the filmmaker in 1970 and, at 
the urging of Francois Truffaut, persuaded 
him to sit for several interviews over seven 
years for a Hitchcock/Truffaut-style book 
about his half-century career. Hawks 
memorably discusses his attraction to 


by Mike Medavoy with Josh Young 


Miller, our most impressive oral histo- 

rian since Studs Terkel, got some of 
Hollywood’s tightest-lipped people — CAA 
agents past and present, including Michael 
Ovitz and Ron Meyer — to open up, reveal- 
ing the intelligence, ambition and greed 


Hitchcock, working with Alexander Korda stories about male friendship and to strong = at the center of an operation that caused 
and making The Red Shoes for J. Arthur female characters. studios to spend wildly on talent, resulting 
Rank, all the while living a colorful life - Spike Ler! in a financial model that changed the types 
outside of work. 76 (tie) Hollywood: The Oral History Coin). of movies that get made. 
JEANINE BASINGER & SAM WASSON 
72 (tie) Mommie Dearest Harper © 2022 « Oral History pond 76 (tie) Spike Lee’s Gotta Have It 
CHRISTINA CRAWFORD This 800-page brick features quotes \ SPIKE LEE 
William Morrow * 1978 « Autobiography pulled from hundreds of seminars held at = Fireside 1987 ¢ Making of 

A year after the death of Joan Crawford American Film Institute over the years, SS Lee’s 1986 feature directorial debut, 


came this shocking book, authored by 
the adopted daughter she had disinher- 
ited, alleging that the screen legend had 
been mentally unstable and abusive. 
(“No wire hangers, ever!”) Disputed 

by some of Crawford’s other children, 

it was nonetheless made into a 1981 
narrative film. 


72 (tie) Rebel Without a Crew 

ROBERT RODRIGUEZ 

Dutton » 1995 » Making of 
Drawing from his diary, the filmmaker 
recounts his struggles to make his 1992 
Spanish-language debut feature, E/ 
Mariachi, for which he raised money by 
participating in medical studies. It ulti- 
mately sold to Columbia, grossed seven 
figures and put him on the map. 


72 (tie) Scorsese on Scorsese 
IAN CHRISTIE & DAVID THOMPSON 
Faber & Faber « 1989 «Interview 

Three interviews in England and another 
in Scotland, all conducted in 1987, provide 
the majority of material included in this 
profile of one of America’s most significant 
filmmakers of the past 50 years. 


76 (tie) Hawks on Hawks 
JOSEPH McBRIDE 
University of California ¢ 1982 ¢ Interview 


which are masterfully woven together 

to create the appearance of a conversa- 
tion between people from across the film 
industry’s decades and professions about 
a wide variety of eras and themes. 


76 (tie) Montgomery Clift: A 
Biography 
PATRICIA BOSWORTH 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich « 1978 « Biography 

Bosworth, who profiled Hollywood types in 
magazines and books for decades, did her 
best work crafting this portrait of a gifted 
actor who was sexually conflicted and was 
haunted after a car accident robbed him of 
his once flawless beauty. 


76 (tie) My Lunches With Orson 
EDITED BY PETER BISKIND 
Metropolitan » 2013 « Interview 

Bloated by overconsumption and ego 

but deflated by the industry, Welles is at 
his wackiest in these interviews tape- 
recorded over lunches during the last 
three years of his life: rude to Richard 
Burton, spouting conspiracies about the 
Nazis killing Carole Lombard and fearful of 
contracting AIDS from a hug. 


76 (tie) Powerhouse 
JAMES ANDREW MILLER 
HarperCollins * 2016 « Oral History 


She’s Gotta Have It, made him famous. 
This is the story — derived in part from 
his diary — of how he hustled and defied 
considerable odds (not to mention a 
photo lab that threatened to auction off 
his negatives unless he settled his debts) 
to see it through. 


76 (tie) Valley of the Dolls 
JACQUELINE SUSANN 
Bernard Geiss Associates « 1966 « Novel 

Susann’s first novel, about three young 
women with showbiz dreams whose lives 
take unexpected turns, was described by 
The Washington Post as a “trash read” and 
“everything that is wrong with America,” 
but it was No. 10n The New York Times 
best-seller list for 22 weeks, spawned a 
1967 film and has sold 31 million copies. 


83 (tie) By Myself 
LAUREN BACALL 
Knopf « 1978 » Autobiography 
Betty Joan Perske, “a nice Jewish girl from 
New York,” was discovered by Howard 
Hawks at 19, changed her name and 
became a star thanks to her sultry turn in 
To Have and Have Not opposite Humphrey 
Bogart, whom she’d marry. This memoir, 
which recounts her many ups and downs 
before and after, was chosen for a National 
Book Award. 


*This book made THR’s top 100 list. 
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83 (tie) Conversations With the Great 
Moviemakers of Hollywood’s Golden 
Age at the American Film Institute 
and Conversations at the American 
Film Institute With the Great 
Filmmakers: The Next Generation 
GEORGE STEVENS JR. 

Knopf Doubleday * 2006, 2012 « Oral History 
Stevens, the son of a legendary director 
and himself the founder of AFI, presents 
highlights from seminars held there with 
filmmakers — many but not all American. 
The first volume features pearls of wisdom 
from Harold Lloyd, Federico Fellini and 
Satyajit Ray, the latter from George Lucas, 
Meryl Streep and Steven Spielberg. 


83 (tie) The Conversations 

MICHAEL ONDAATJE 

Knopf * 2002 Interview 
The novelist Ondaatje and the sound/ 
film editor Walter Murch met and hit it 
off during the making of The English 
Patient. They conducted five “conversa- 
tions” over two years about how Murch 
confronted various challenges over the 
course of his illustrious career. 


83 (tie) The Making of 
The Wizard of Oz 
ALJEAN HARMETZ 
Publisher « 1977 » Making of 
This irresistible book dissects the ele- 
ments that resulted in an MGM classic. 
Harmetz interviewed dozens of surviving 
cast and crew and emerged with incredible 
stories — why “Over the Rainbow” was 
nearly cut, how the little people cast as the 
Munchkins were cast, the effects behind 
the Wicked Witch melting and more. 


83 (tie) The Star Machine 
JEANINE BASINGER 
Knopf * 2007 « History 
During Hollywood’s Golden Age, stu- 
dios more or less owned the actors and 
actresses they had under contract, 
changing their names and appearances, 
shaping their on- and offscreen images, 
building them up and throwing them aside. 
Basinger gets into the mechanics of how 
the star system worked. 


88 (tie) Cassavetes on Cassavetes 
RAY CARNEY 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux « 2001 « Interview 

Carney conducted 400 hours of interviews 
with John Cassavetes and then, after the 
indie filmmaking trailblazer’s 1989 death, 
spent more than a decade interviewing 
everyone who knew and worked with him, 
getting to the bottom of his process and 
his lack of interest in mainstream success. 


88 (tie) Catch and Kill 
RONAN FARROW 

Little, Brown © 2019 « History 
Farrow documents his efforts to expose 
Harvey Weinstein’s sexual crimes, recalling 
obstruction from his employer NBC and 
intimidation from Weinstein allies. His 
reporting helped to launch the #MeToo 
movement and won him a Pulitzer Prize. 


88 (tie) Dark City: 
The Lost World of Film Noir 
EDDIE MULLER 
St. Martin’s Griffin « 1998 ¢ Coffee Table 


Employing gorgeous stills and posters 

and amusing slang to highlight films and 
people both well known and underappreci- 
ated, the “czar of noir” tells the story of a 
genre of post-World War II films that has a 
French name but is primarily American. 


88 (tie) David O. Selznick’s 
Hollywood 
RON HAVER 
Knopf 1980 » Coffee Table 

Haver, the longtime director of LACMA’s 
film department, was obsessed with Gone 
With the Wind — he saw it 150 times in 
theaters before it was more easily acces- 
sible — and worshipped its producer. He 
devoted five years to this massive book, 
which the Los Angeles Times called “as 
elaborate as any Selznick production” and 
which reportedly cost $1 million to print 
because of its size and production value. 


88 (tie) The Friedkin Connection 
WILLIAM FRIEDKIN 
Harper © 2013 » Autobiography 

The New Hollywood filmmaker, who died in 
August, dishes on the challenges of mak- 
ing classics like The French Connection 
(for which he won an Oscar) and The 
Exorcist, his infamous ego and stubborn- 
ness (he passed on Star Wars) and a 1980 
heart attack that made him look at things 
differently. 


ss (tie) A Killer Life 
CHRISTINE VACHON, WITH AUSTIN BUNN 
Simon & Schuster « 2006 « Autobiography 

The third book by this giant of indie and 
queer cinema addresses why she aban- 
doned early directing aspirations, her work 
with Todd Haynes and challenges she faced 
while guiding to fruition great indie films 
like Boys Don’t Cry and Far From Heaven. 


88 (tie) The Moon’s a Balloon 
DAVID NIVEN 

Hamish Hamilton « 1971 » Autobiography 
In the laugh-out-loud — and factually 
dubious — first installment of his memoirs, 
Niven, a British Oscar-winning actor and 
bon vivant, reflects on his delinquent 
childhood, abbreviated military service 
and rise to prominence in pre-World War II 
Hollywood. It became a massive best-seller. 
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88 (tie) Negative Space 
MANNY FARBER 
Studio Vista ¢ 1971 ¢ Criticism 
This collection of 45 pieces that Farber 
wrote for The Nation or Artforum between 
the late ’40s and the early "70s showcases 
his independent thinking and unique style 
of writing. NPR said it’s “on every critic’s 
bookshelf, and it’s amazing how often it’s 
been quoted, borrowed from, strip-mined 
or used as a launching pad.” 


88 (tie) Walt Disney: The Triumph of 
the American Imagination 
NEAL GABLER 
Knopf » 2006 « Biography 
There have been many Disney biogra- 
phies, but none as well researched or 
written as this one. It lays out how Uncle 
Walt came to drawing as an escape from 
ajoyless childhood, goes in-depth on the 
making of Snow White and reveals that 
it wasn’t until Disneyland opened that he 
ever had much financial security. 


88 (tie) Wishful Drinking 
CARRIE FISHER 
Simon & Schuster « 2008 « Autobiography 
In her first memoir, adapted from a 2006 
one-woman stage show, the Hollywood 
survivor wryly comments on growing up 
the daughter of two eccentric movie stars, 
being cast in Star Wars at 19 and strug- 
gling with alcoholism, addiction and mental 
illness: “If my life wasn’t funny it would just 
be true, and that is unacceptable.” 


98 (tie) Film as a Subversive Art 
AMOS VOGEL 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson « 1974 «Criticism 
The founder of New York’s Cinema 16 film 
society in the ’40s and co-founder of the 
New York Film Festival in the ’60s, Vogel 
“exerted an influence on the history of film 
that few other non-filmmakers can claim,” 
according to his New York Times obit. In 
this volume, he continued his life’s work of 
highlighting non-mainstream films. 


98 (tie) Haywire 
BROOKE HAYWARD 
Knopf « 1977 « Autobiography 

The daughter of agent/producer Leland 
Hayward and actress Margaret Sullavan 
reflects on what became of her seem- 
ingly picture-perfect family: Her father 
left, her brother was institutionalized, her 
mother and sister died by suicide, and 
she found herself a single mother desper- 
ate to spare her own kids from similar 
heartbreak. It was a No. 1 New York Times 
best-seller. 


98 (tie) Transcendental Style in Film 
PAUL SCHRADER 
University of California ¢ 1972 ¢ Criticism 
The man who would go on to write Taxi 
Driver, co-write Raging Bull and write and 
direct First Reformed penned this study 
of spirituality in film as his UCLA film 
school thesis. 


Join THR and the authors of more than 
a dozen books on this list for a panel 
talk at AFI Fest at 4 p.m. Oct. 28 at 
Grauman’s Chinese Theatre. Admission 


is free if you RSVP at|Fest.AFl.com/| 


reatestFilmBooks 


EXCERPT 


Lena Horne, 
a ‘lest Case’ 


for Hollywood 


In an excerpt adapted from his new biography of 
the singer, Donald Bogle (see No. 41 on THR’s list of the 
greatest film books) recounts her star-is-born moment 


In the early 1940s, a young 

Lena Horne began an engagement 
at an intimate L.A. club called 
Little Troc, where her silken voice 
— with her perfect enunciation 
and her sophisticated interpreta- 
tion of the lyrics — dazzled the 
likes of Marlene Dietrich, Cole 
Porter, Lana Turner and Greta 
Garbo. Among the many eyes 
that observed her during her run 
were those of the astute, sensitive 
Roger Edens, who was an inte- 
gral member of the Freed Unit at 
MGM Studios. Led by innovative 
producer Arthur Freed, the unit 
consisted of musical artists who 
created many of MGM’s great 
musicals from the golden age: It 
had recently produced Babes in 
Arms (1939) and would strike gold 
with An American in Paris (1951), 
Singin’ in the Rain (1952) 
and Gigi (1958). 

Within the Freed 
Unit, Edens stood out 
as a highly respected 
composer, arranger and 
associate producer who 
eventually won three 
Academy Awards. After 
seeing Lena perform, he pushed 
hard for MGM to sign her and kept 
up the pressure until an appoint- 
ment was set up. 

When Freed was informed 
that there was a great young 
Negro singer he should see, he 
was hardly enthusiastic. “Here 
we go again,” he was reported 
to have said. “I haven’t any place 
for a girl like that right now.” 

But he was urged to reconsider. 
“Hear her sing a song or two,” 


it was suggested. Finally, Freed 
relented. “Bring her in for 15 or 20 
minutes.” 

In mid-January 1942, Lena 
arrived at MGM in Culver City to 
audition. She was not sure that 
the meeting would lead any- 
where. But she had come to know 
the mild-mannered Edens. Not 
only did she like him, she trusted 
him. Edens would accompany her 
on the piano and put her at ease 
with his relaxed charm and reas- 
suring manner. 

“Instead of 15 minutes, we were 
in there for two hours listening 
to her,” recalled Freed. He knew 
immediately that she was wholly 
different from any other Black 
performer — or white one, for 
that matter — that he had seen. 
Like everyone else, he found her 
magnificent looking, 
which was important 
from the studio’s per- 
spective. He decided to 
immediately contact stu- 
dio head Louis B. Mayer. 
“T called L.B. on the 
phone and took her up 
there,” said Freed. “I had 
her sing a couple of songs, and 
L.B. went crazy.” Also at the stu- 
dio that day was actress Marion 
Davies, who casually wielded 
influence and power, not only as 
a major star but as the mistress 
of powerful publisher William 
Randolph Hearst. She too was 
impressed by Lena. A deal was in 
the making. “So instead of hiring 
her for one song in a picture,” 
said Freed, “we put her under a 
long-term contact.” 


Lena herself remembered it 
all a bit differently. Everything 
was moving quickly, really too 
quickly, and frankly, she felt 
she needed advice. Though 
it was never stated outright, 
Lena — like many Black 
entertainers who made the 
move to mainstream stardom 
out of the clubs and into the 
studios or major-league theater 
— found herself operating in an 
almost exclusively white world. 
Producers, directors, agents, 
attorneys, advisers were white. 
Few African Americans had 
been able to enter the upper 
echelons of the entertainment 
world — to become the people 
who made decisions — no matter 
how talented or skilled. Feeling 
vulnerable and isolated, Lena 
took an unusual action that no 
one in Hollywood could have 
anticipated. “I finally got home 
that night, and I called my father 
in Pittsburgh. Real bright, sharp, 


a beautiful man. I said, ‘Would 
you come out here, because these 
people are crazy. They’re talking 


x99 


about putting me in the movies. 
Teddy agreed to fly to Hollywood. 
Certainly, Mayer must have 
been taken aback by the request 
that he meet with Lena’s father. 
Yet despite the fact that the 
studio chief was feared as a 
tyrant — demanding, ruthless 
and insensitive, ready to make 
or break a career at a minute’s 
notice — he was also known to 
have a sentimental streak when 
it came to familial relationships, 
notably of those between mothers 
and their children. Lena herself, 
in public statements, did not 
seem to object to Mayer at this 
time. Thus, the door to his office 
was opened for a meeting with 
Lena and Teddy Horne, along with 
representatives by their side. 
Lena glowed with pride as 
she remembered her father’s 
presence that day. “And my dad 
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Left: Lena Horne in an undated photo from 
her MGM days. Above, Horne with comedian 
Eddie Anderson, a friend and collaborator. 


walks in, and he’s sharp. He had 
on a diamond stick pin anda 
very conservative dark suit,” she 
recalled. Mayer and Teddy Horne 
talked. Cognizant of the his- 
tory of African Americans being 
consigned to servant roles in 

the movies, Teddy wanted Lena 
presented with dignity and class. 
Lena recalled that her father said, 
“Mr. Mayer, it’s a great privilege 
youre offering my daughter.” 
But Teddy Horne was insistent 
that she not be cast as a maid. 
“Tcan buy my own daughter her 
own maid,” he said. 

“He was just jiving,” Lena said 
years later. 

But the point had been made. 
“T don’t think he [Mayer] had ever 
been with a Black man like that.” 
Mayer assured Teddy Horne that 
Lena would be treated well — and 
with respect. 

At the same time, the NAACP’s 
leader, Walter White, developed a 
keen interest in Lena’s burgeoning 
film career. A staunch opponent 
of the movie industry’s treatment 
of African Americans, White had 
his fill of the giggling maids, the 
dim-witted butlers, the parade 
of nonsensical comic servants 
who popped their eyes, grinned 
or made faces and performed 
caricatured antics and shenani- 
gans in one film after another. 
He was especially perturbed by 
the roles Hattie McDaniel played. 
Though she had reached the pin- 
nacle of movieland success with 
her Oscar-winning performance 
in Gone With the Wind (1939), 
he believed her to be detri- 
mental to the call for new roles 
for African Americans in U.S. 
motion pictures. 


In the early 1940s, White 
traveled to the film capital with 
Wendell Willkie — the 1940 
Republican presidential candidate 
who was on the board of 20th 
Century-Fox — where he met 
with those leaders who agreed to 
see him and earnestly spoke ofa 
new depiction of Blacks in films. 
Mayer was aware that roles must 
change. During the war years, 
the Negro press also started to 
urge that Hollywood give Black 
performers different types of 
parts. Determined that Lena not 
play maids, White saw her as 
part of a new day, ushering ina 
new image of African Americans 
in Hollywood. He also sought to 
integrate more Blacks into tech- 
nical positions and open up the 
guilds. When Lena attended the 
NAACP’s 1942 convention in Los 
Angeles, White told her: “You’re 
our test case, Lena.” 

“I was just a pawn,” said Lena. 
But, of course, she was altogether 
more than that. 

On Jan. 31, 1942, the Pittsburgh 
Courier announced that MGM had 
signed Lena. It was a seven-year 
contract. Her salary would be 
$350 a week for 40 weeks her first 
year; $450 a week the next year; 
and a $100 a week raise annu- 
ally afterward. Other contract 
stipulations included a cap on her 
weight: It could not be more than 
122 pounds. Otherwise, during 
the three months of the year she 
was not occupied at MGM, she 
would be free to continue her 
thriving nightclub career. She 
could also play Loews theaters 
(such as the Capitol in New York) 
at $700 a week. Loews was the 
parent company of MGM. In some 
respects, it was a very good deal 


The studio poured its ener- 
gies into correctly handling her. 
Makeup tests were in order as no 
one was accustomed to show- 
casing a beautiful young Negro 
woman. MGM strove to highlight 
her skin tones yet give her a rela- 
tively natural but glamorous look. 
The result was a product called 
Light Egyptian. But it proved too 
dark. She looked made up, not at 
all natural. In the end, said Lena, 
the makeup was used only to 
make white actresses who played 
exotics, such as Hedy Lamarr in 
White Cargo (1942), intentionally 
darker. Ultimately, it was decided 
to use the same makeup on Lena 
as was used with white actresses 
at the studio, except of course 
with a suitably browner base, not 
an extreme one. MGM’s Jack Dawn 
usually did her makeup. 

Then came the issue of styl- 
ing Lena’s hair. The head of 
MGM's hairstyl- 
ing department 
was the legendary 
Sydney Guilaroff, 
who tended to the 
tresses of everyone 
from Garbo to Joan Crawford to 
Ava Gardner. He grew distressed 
and disturbed by the reaction 
of his staff. “No one wanted to 
touch Lena’s hair,” he said. “No 
one!” In the end, Guilaroff styled 
Lena’s hair himself. But because 
he ultimately would not be able 
to be on set when she filmed, 
he hired a Black woman named 
Tiny Kyle to do Lena’s hair. Lena 
developed a warm relationship 
with Guilaroff and a lasting 
friendship with Kyle. 

MGM also experimented with 
ways to light and photograph 
Lena. Lighting was crucial for all 


Bogle 


Interestingly, during this very 
early period at MGM, atest fora 
new movie was shot with Lena 
and one of the most popular Black 
performers of the time, Eddie 
Anderson, of radio’s The Jack 
Benny Program. 

In the test — for a 1942 movie 
ultimately called Cairo that 
starred Jeanette MacDonald 
and Robert Young — Lena and 
Anderson played the servants 
Cleona Jones and Hector. 

Though she would have been 

cast as a maid, Lena always 
maintained that the character 
was well developed and nota 
stereotype. The test, however, 
proved something of a disaster. 
Her makeup had not yet been 
perfected, and she looked made 
up. Ironically, when Cairo was 
finally produced, the role of 
Cleona was given to Ethel Waters, 
who had forsaken New York and 
Broadway and now had her sights 
set on making it in the movies. 
No doubt Waters heard that 

Lena had been considered for 

the part, and the hot-tempered, 
often suspicious star may have 
seen Lena even then as a threat, 

a younger threat at that. Their 
paths would eventually cross. 

For Lena, two women would 

long loom in her career path 
whether she liked it or not: at 
first, Waters, the great tyrannical 
older star — and later, in the 
early 1950s, the luminous and 
younger but emotionally fragile 
Dorothy Dandridge. 

MGM went back to the drawing 
board on what to do with Lena. 

Eventually, MGM featured her 
with the dancing Berry Brothers 
in two musical sequences in 
Panama Hattie (1942), starring 


“NO ONE WANTED TO TOUCH LENA’S HAIR,” RECALLED 
MGM HAIRSTYLIST SYDNEY GUILAROFFE. “NO ONE!” 


— though her salary would later 
be an issue. 

Throughout the 1940s, Lena 
would be MGM’s treasured Black 
Beauty in Residence, one of the 
few African American performers 
then under a major contract, and 
would go on to appear in 13 MGM 
feature films, including Cabin 
in the Sky and Swing Fever, both 
from 1943. But presenting her in 
the best light — literally — posed 
difficulties at first. 


stars, but with Black perform- 
ers of the time — then playing 
supporting roles or bits — its 
subtleties were often overlooked. 
Generally, when Black perform- 
ers appeared with white stars, 
the scenes were lit for the white 
performers, and Black actors 
could look lost in darkness. It 
was to MGM’s credit that the 
best technicians and photogra- 
phers worked hard to properly 
showcase Lena. 


Ann Sothern and Red Skelton. 
Performing “Just One of Those 
Things” and a new song, “The 
Sping,” she was utterly captivat- 
ing. The critics raved over her, 
and Lena’s Hollywood career had 
officially begun. 


Adapted from Lena Horne: 
Goddess Reclaimed by Donald 
Bogle. Copyright © 2023. Available 
from Running Press, an imprint of 
Hachette Book Group Inc. 
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Th Great TV Slowdo 


DANIEL FIENBERG Let’s be real: We 
shouldn't have time to engage 
in aconversation about fall TV. 
We should be too busy writing 
reviews of fall TV. 

But critics and viewers alike 
have emerged from the sum- 
mer into an autumn television 
drought: Part of it is natural 
industry ebb and flow, with the 
inevitable downward shift from 
Peak TV. Part of it is a decadelong 
drift away from the traditional 
post-Emmys launch window 
by broadcast networks. And, of 
course, most of this thin slate 
stems from unprecedented dual 
strikes by the guilds represent- 
ing writers and actors. You're not 
alone in feeling that program- 
ming has become sparse. 

Well, maybe not “sparse.” 

More like “sparser.” After all, we 
haven’t reached the “Let’s watch 
Tiger King!” stage yet, but we are 
very much ina “Let’s watch NFL 
games in hopes of spotting Taylor 
Swift!” phase. 


Reviews 


Television 


Thanks primarily to the 
studios’ reluctance to fairly pay 
rank-and-file writers and actors, 
the broadcast landscape is so odd 
that retread-loving The CW has 
the most new scripted program- 
ming of any network. 

Angie, does it feel to you 
like we’re in the middle of The 
Great TV Slowdown or is your 
metaphorical DVR still filled to 
capacity? 

ANGIEHAN DVR... now that’s a 

word I haven't heard in years. 

To answer your question: I have 
plenty to watch in the sense that 
I’m catching up on shows released 
earlier in the year, or even in years 
past. But it’s certainly notice- 

able how few new titles are on 

my to-watch list. September and 
October are typically a blood- 
bath of network premieres. This 
year we have [checks notes] The 
Irrational and Found — both NBC 
— which seem mostly notable 


for being among the only broad- 
cast scripted debuts. Cable and 
streaming aren't exactly gushing 
content either, especially com- 
pared to this time last year, when 
we were practically drowning in 
spaceships and dragons. 

There isn’t nothing. For starters, 
alot of shows we loved before came 
back this summer. New seasons 
of The Afterparty (Apple TV+) and 
Only Murders in the Building (Hulu) 
were probably better as star show- 
cases than actual mysteries, but 
those who are just getting around 
to them now could do worse 
than a weekly excuse to marvel 
at how well Meryl Streep plays 
the anti-Meryl Streep, or delight 
in John Cho’s comedic chops. 

Our Flag Means Death (Max) and 
Heartstopper (Netflix) delivered 
more meltingly adorable romance. 
Killing It (Peacock) seemed to enjoy 
an uptick in buzz for its excellent 
second season — I'd like to think 


From left: Apple TV+’s Lessons in Chemistry, Netflix’s One Piece, Showtime’s Dreaming Whilst Black, 
Disney+’s Ahsoka, Paramount+’s Frasier, Peacock’s Killing It and FX/Hulu’s Reservation Dogs. 


wii, 


THR TV critics survey a sparse, strike-struck small-screen landscape, finding solace in a flawless final season of a 
sui generis comedy, an under-the-radar anti-capitalist satire on Peacock and a sharp portrait of a Black filmmaker 


it was because its anti-capitalist 
comedy felt so apropos in the sum- 
mer of strikes, though it probably 
had more to do with TV critics 
looking for ways to fill time. 

And I haven’t even gotten to our 
favorite returning show of the 
season yet. 

FIENBERG The Morning Show? 'm 
amazed how many people I’ve 
seen declare that they binged 
multiple seasons just because 
they heard the show sent Reese 
Witherspoon (or her character) 
into space. Apple TV+’s signature 
series definitely has another 
trademark season character- 
ized by the impeccable lighting 
of Jennifer Aniston’s hair, Billy 
Crudup and Jon Hamm trying to 
out-handsome each other, and 
Witherspoon’s character storm- 
ing the Capitol on January 6. Sigh. 

It’s a weird fall in which The 
Irrational and Found are the 
standard-bearers for broadcast 
excellence (neither is excellent). 
Honestly, I’d barely know it was 
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Reviews 


Television 


October at all, except that there’s 
anew season of American Horror 
Story and Mike Flanagan has a 
new spooky limited series on 
Netflix. In the case of the former, 
it’s becoming increasingly clear 
that a show about the making 

of an AHS season would, at this 
point, be scarier than what’s 
onscreen; as for Flanagan’s The 
Fall of the House of Usher, it’s at 
least the craziest and angriest of 
the TV auteur’s recent output — 
basically Dopesick through the 
eyes of Edgar Allan Poe. 

But when you mention “our 
favorite returning show,” I know 
you actually mean Reservation 
Dogs, Sterlin Harjo’s FX-produced, 
Hulu-distributed sui generis 
piece of Indigenous coming-of- 
age storytelling. It just spent 
two-plus months showcasing 
possibly TV’s best ensemble and 
meditating on the nature of com- 
munity and maturity in a way 
nothing else on TV could touch. 
Funny. Heartwarming. A perfect 
final season. 

With Reservation Dogs gone 
(and Succession and Barry 
departed in the months before 
it), what do you think is the best 
active show on television? 

HAN Great question. HBO’s 
Somebody Somewhere is quietly one 
of the most affecting shows on TV. 
The Bear (FX/Hulu) started solid 
and then became something truly 
special in its recent sophomore 
season. ABC’s Abbott Elementary is 
a very, very good broadcast sitcom 
that feels like it has seasons of 

life left. Are any of those “the next 
Reservation Dogs”? Maybe not, but 
they’re all triumphs in their own 
ways. How about you? 


Disney+’s Loki. 


FIENBERG Well, there’s a new For All 
Mankind season coming soon, and 
since Apple TV+ released a bunch 
of pictures and none featured 
Danny Stevens, I’m hopeful. 
Eventually there will be a fourth 
and final season of My Brilliant 
Friend (HBO). Someday, maybe 
Pachinko (Apple TV+) and Andor 
(Disney+) will return. But it’s 
tough filling those shoes. 

HAN It does feel like we’re ina 
transitional period. So many of 
the shows that have defined the 


Frasier (Paramountt+) to literary 
adaptations like All the Light We 
Cannot See (Netflix). Some of it is 
quite good. Amazon’s Gen Vis just 
as deliciously spiky as The Boys. 
Netflix’s One Piece is a zany ray of 
sunshine and the rare live-action 
anime adaptation that sings. 


Apple TV+’s Lessons in Chemistry is 
a deliciously persuasive argument 


for Lewis Pullman as a romantic 
leading man. And I’m always 
interested in whatever Mike 
Flanagan and his rotating troupe 


“September and October 
are typically a bloodbath of 
network premieres. This 
year, we have [checks notes] 
The Irrational and Found.” 


past several years have just wound 
down — including, of course, 
the wild, weird and wonderful 
Reservation Dogs. I think it’s a 
modern classic that audiences 
will discover and rediscover and 
whose influence will continue to 
be felt for years to come. The show 
also feels like the culmination of a 
period when the insatiable thirst 
for more TV allowed for projects 
that might have been deemed too 
edgy or not “mainstream” enough 
in a comparatively volume- 
restrained earlier era. 

There’s always going to be the 
supposedly reliable based-on-IP 
stuff, from continuations like 


want to do with great works of 
classic horror. But my hope is 

that the post-Peak TV slowdown 
won't play it too safe — that it 
won't spell an end to creative 
risk-taking. 

FIENBERG SO. Much. IP. And so much 
IP that doesn’t seem to grasp 
what folks enjoyed about the orig- 
inal. Instead of a lean-and-mean 
action romp about one man’s 
quest for revenge, Peacock’s The 
Continental: From the World of John 
Wick is a badly developed ensem- 
ble piece stretched across three 
feature-length episodes. And 
while the third episode is, indeed, 
an absolute torrent of badassery, 


HBO’s Telemarketers (left) and Amazon’s Gen V. 


early episodes are dominated by a 
hammy Mel Gibson. 

Disney+ is ina particular IP 
rut. Secret Invasion was probably 
the streamer’s brand-name nadir, 
an impossibly dull espionage 
thriller that squanders Samuel 
L. Jackson and a slew of other big 
names. Ahsoka is much better 
but panders primarily to viewers 
of several animated series and 
suffers from a dull title character, 
though some of the perfor- 
mances, by Natasha Liu Bordizzo 
and the late, great Ray Stevenson, 
in particular, are a blast. The sec- 
ond season of Loki isn’t bad, but 
remarkable production design 
and the endearingly twisted Miss 
Minutes — the most complicated 
TV character who’s also an ani- 
mated clock — don’t make up for 
a plot that barely feels connected 
to Tom Hiddleston’s character 
from the MCU. 

You mentioned at least one of 
my under-the-radar fall favor- 
ites, the even bleaker and funnier 
second season of the outrageous 
underdog capitalist satire Killing 
It. ’'ve also been loving a trio of 
unscripted underdog stories, 
including the emotional sec- 
ond season of FX’s Welcome to 
Wrexham and Netflix’s Wrestlers, 
the latter from the ultra-capable 
team behind Last Chance U. Best 
of all may be HBO’s Telemarketers, 
half Michael Moore-style 
muckraking exposé of the tele- 
marketing industry and half 
bumbling comedy about how hard 
it is to do a Michael Moore-style 
muckraking exposé. 

HAN My favorite new watch has 
been Showtime’s Dreaming 
Whilst Black, which — like all 
our faves — is blessed witha 
voice that feels wholly its own. 
It’s acomedy, about an aspiring 
filmmaker faced with creative 
compromise at every turn, that 
itself feels joyously, refreshingly 
uncompromised. I think we 
probably are headed for the Great 
TV Slowdown, as you put it, even 
if the ramp-up after the end of 
the WGA strike (and hopefully 
the end soon of the SAG-AFTRA 
strike) means it’ll be a while 
before we can really assess what 
it all means. But as far as ’m 
concerned, there should always be 
room for shows as confident and 
daring and unique as that one. 
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LEGAL NOTICE 


NOTIFICATION OF SECURED PARTY PUBLIC SALE 
PUBLIC AUCTION — UCC FORECLOSURE SALE 


OFFICES OF TROUTMAN PEPPER HAMILTON SANDERS LLP 
TWO CALIFORNIA PLAZA, 350 SOUTH GRAND AVENUE, 34" FLOOR, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90071 


PLEASE TAKE NOTICE THAT, Reference is hereby made to: (i) that certain Membership Interest Pledge Agreement 
(the “Zen Pledge Agreement”), dated as of August 30, 2019, by and between Zen Ventures Inc. (“Zen”) and Rapid Farms 
Productions Limited (“Rapid Farms”); and (ii) that certain Membership Interest Pledge Agreement (the “Empire Pledge 
Agreement”), dated as of August 30, 2019, by and between Empire DJ Ventures LLC (“Empire” and together with Zen, the 
“Pledgors”) and Rapid Farms. Bay Point Capital Partners II, LP (the “Secured Party”) will conduct a public sale of 100% 
of the Pledgors’ membership interests (the “Pledged Interests”) in The Comeback Trail LLC (the “Debtor”), which were 
pledged by the Pledgors as security for the prompt and complete payment, performance, and satisfaction of the Debtor’s 
obligations owed to the Secured Party, and which constitute 100% of the membership interests of each Pledgor in the 
Debtor, including without limitation all additional membership interests in the Debtor from time to time acquired by the 
Pledgors in any manner, together with any and all rights and interests which are under or are a part of or are derived from 
such Pledged Interests and additional membership interests and all dividends, distributions, cash, securities, instruments 
and other property or proceeds from time to time received, receivable or otherwise distributed in respect of or in exchange 
for any portion or all of the Pledged Interests or such additional membership interests. The Pledged Interests were pledged 
by the Pledgors to Rapid Farms pursuant to the Zen Pledge Agreement and the Empire Pledge Agreement. The Secured Party 
is the successor in interest to Rapid Farms pursuant to that certain Assignment and Assumption of Loans by and between 
Rapid Farms and the Secured Party. 

PLEASE TAKE FURTHER NOTICE THAT Secured Party will conduct a public sale of the Pledged Interests at 10:00 am 
(PST), October 26, 2023 (the “Public Sale”) at the offices of Troutman Pepper Hamilton Sanders LLP, Two California Plaza, 
350 South Grand Avenue, 34th Floor, Los Angeles, California 90071. The Public Sale may also be attended virtually. 
If you wish to receive the electronic link to appear by computer video and audio conference or have any other questions 
regarding appearance at the Public Sale please contact Matthew R. Brooks, Esq., Troutman Pepper Hamilton Sanders LLP, 
875 Third Avenue, New York, New York, 10022, Tel: 212-704-6047; Emailjmatthew.brooks@troutman.com, 

PLEASE TAKE FURTHER NOTICE THAT Secured Party may acquire the Pledged Interests at the Public Sale via credit 
bid in an amount up to the outstanding amount of the secured debt that is due and owing by the Debtor as of the date of the 
Public Sale. 

PLEASE TAKE FURTHER NOTICE THAT the Debtor and the Pledgors are entitled to an accounting of the unpaid 
indebtedness secured by the Pledged Interests that Secured Party intends to sell at the Public Sale. Such parties may 
request an accounting by contacting Mr. Brooks atthe phone number and/or email address set forth herein. 

PLEASE TAKE FURTHER NOTICE THAT certain information relating to the Pledged Interests may be obtained by 
prospective bidders, subject to execution of a nondisclosure agreement, by contacting Mr. Brooks at the phone number, or 
email address set forth herein. 

PLEASE TAKE FURTHER NOTICE THAT prospective bidders are invited to submit bids in writing prior to the Public Sale by 
directing such bids to Mr. Brooks via email ai matthew. brooks@troutman.com. 

PLEASE TAKE FURTHER NOTICE THAT THE PUBLIC SALE IS MADE ON AN “AS-IS, WHERE IS” BASIS AND IS 
WITHOUT RECOURSE, REPRESENTATION, OR WARRANTY OF ANY KIND OR NATURE WHATSOEVER, INCLUDING, 
WITHOUT LIMITATION, ANY REPRESENTATION OR WARRANTY OF MERCHANTABILITY OR FITNESS FOR A 
PARTICULAR PURPOSE. SPECIFICALLY, BUT WITHOUT LIMITATION OF THE FOREGOING, THERE WILL BE NO 
WARRANTY RELATING TO TITLE, POSSESSION, QUIET ENJOYMENT, OR THE LIKE MADE OR GIVEN IN THIS 
DISPOSITION. THE PRICE IS PAYABLE IN CASH IN IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE FUNDS UPON COMPLETION OF THE 
PUBLIC SALE. THE PUBLIC SALE MAY BE CANCELLED OR RESCHEDULED AT THE DISCRETION OF SECURED PARTY. 

PLEASE TAKE FURTHER NOTICE THAT the purchaser, if any, of the Pledged Interests will be required to represent that 
itis an “accredited investor” under Section 2.3 of National Instrument 45-106 Prospectus Exemptions and will acquire the 
Pledged Interests subject to certain transfer restrictions. 

PLEASE TAKE FURTHER NOTICE THAT the Pledged Interests, other than any Pledged Interests acquired by the Secured 
Party via credit bid, will be sold only as a block to a single purchaser and will not be split up or broken down. The purchaser, 
if any, of the Pledged Interests will be required to represent that it is taking the Pledged Interests with investment intent 
only, that the Pledged Interests are being acquired for the purchaser’s own account and not with a view to the sale or 
redistribution thereof and will not be sold unless pursuant to an effective registration statement under the Securities Act of 
1933, as amended, and applicable state securities laws or under a valid exemption from such registration. Certificates for 
the Pledged Interests, if the Pledged Interests are certificated, issued to the purchaser will bear an appropriate legend to the 
effect that the Pledged Interests may not be sold unless pursuant to an effective registration statement under the Securities 
Act of 1933, as amended, and applicable state securities laws or under a valid exemption from such registration. 

PLEASE TAKE FURTHER NOTICE THAT this Notification of Secured Party Sale is being provided to the Debtor for notice 
purposes only, and as such does not constitute the commencement or continuation of any action or proceeding against the 
Debtor, against property of the Debtor, and/or against property of the Debtor’s bankruptcy estate. Nothing in this Notification 
of Secured Party Sale is intended to contravene any of the provisions set forth in 11 U.S.C. § 362. 
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VERONICA FERNANDEZ 


Gracias por ser, por estar, por sentir. 


We consider ourselves lucky to be part of your story. 


THR Insider 


Innovators, Events, Honors 


Television 


he writers and actors strikes in Hollywood, and the related 

issues of AI and the disruption of business models brought 

on by global streaming platforms, have dominated industry 
discussions this year, overshadowing debates over gender equity, diver- 
sity and inclusion. But the progress in those areas continues, noted 
by groups like the 50:50 Equality Project, a BBC initiative to boost 
onscreen representation that was started in 2017 and now counts some 
150 partner organizations in nearly 30 countries. In its latest impact 
report, published Aug. 18, the Equality Project showed that nearly half 
(47 percent) of all participating organizations had hit the target of 
50 percent female contributors, and more than three quarters (77 per- 
cent) featured at least 40 percent female contributions. 

Worldwide progress at the executive level has been slower, but as The 
Hollywood Reporter’s list of the most powerful women in international 
television illustrates, female executives are established in the C-suites 
of many of the world’s most influential media companies. 

THR and A+E Networks are set to celebrate the women on this year’s 
list during MIPCOM, the annual global TV market in Cannes, where 
they are co-hosting the 11th Women in Global Entertainment Power 
Lunch at the Majestic Hotel on Oct. 16. 


Top row, from left: MBC Studios’ Zeinab Abu Alsamh, Bad Sisters creator Sharon Horgan. Middle 


row: Apple’s Jay Hunt, CJ Group’s Miky Lee. Bottom: Netflix’s Anne Mensah, Sky Studios’ Cécile 
Frot-Coutaz, Netflix Espafia’s Veronica Fernandez. 


The 35 Most Powerful Women in International 


Zeinab Abu Alsamh 


eCnerdal MahhaQer, MNiIDU 
tudios (Saudi Arabia) 
MBC Studios, the high-end 
production arm of Arab satel- 
lite giant MBC Group, has been 
making major advances in 
recent years, most notably in its 
home country of Saudi Arabia, 
where a burgeoning film and TV 
industry has emerged. Heading 
up the Saudi operation and at 
the forefront of the local boom 
is Abu Alsamh, who has helped 
spearhead a growing slate of local 
shows, including the country’s 
most ambitious TV drama yet, the 
upcoming Rise of the Witches. 


Maria Pia Ammirati 

Director, Rai Fiction (italy) 

A former journalist and film 
critic, Ammirati has been at Rai 


since 1992 but really began to 
shake things up at the staid Italian 
public broadcaster after moving 
to its fiction department in 2020 
and taking over as director of Rai 
Fiction two years ago. Under her 
leadership, Rai has become a lot 
cooler — with award-winning 
drama series like My Brilliant 
Friend, made in collaboration with 
HBO — and younger, with the hit 
teen drama The Sea Beyond, which 
has drawn under-20 audiences 
back to the network. Ammirati 
also has been active in boosting 
opportunities for female cre- 
atives in Italy’s male-dominated 
industry. “There are still too few 
[women in TV], so at Rai we are 
focusing a lot on them,” she says. 
Rola Bauer 
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SVOD TV, development & series, 
Amazon Prime Video (Germany) 
After Amazon’s $8.5 billion 
acquisition of MGM closed in 
March 2022, Bauer, the veteran 
television producer and multi- 
Emmy nominee (The Pillars of 
the Earth, The Man Who Fell to 
Earth), who'd been president of 
MGM's international TV opera- 
tions, was bumped up at the 
streamer. In her new remit at 
Amazon, she oversees develop- 
ment and production of a new 
slate of English-language origi- 
nals made outside the U.S. With 
budgets tightening across the 
board, expect Bauer’s expertise 
in cross-border international 
co-productions — a model she 
helped pioneer — to be more in 
demand than ever. 


Renata Brandao 

CEO, Conspiracao Filmes (Brazil) 
As head of one of Brazil’s larg- 
est independent production 
outfits — taking over as CEO 

of Conspiracao Filmes in 2016 
— Brandao has helped make 

the Rio de Janeiro-based outfit 

a byword for excellence in both 
film and TV. Conspiracao has 
racked up the most international 
Emmy nominations (10) of any 
independent production house 
in Latin America. Brandao says 
Conspiracao is now pursuing 

an expansion strategy target- 
ing the Mexican market: “The 
idea is to bring Conspira¢ao’s 
full-integrated studio structure 
from Brazil to Mexico to produce 
from there and also embark on 
co-productions.” 


SERRE REE EERE REE EERE H EEE EEE ERE TEER EEE 


Carol Choi 

Managing director, Japan; 
Executive vice president, APAC, 
integrated marketing & local 
original production, Disney (Asia) 
A true Disney veteran, Choi has 
assumed myriad leadership roles 
in Asia-Pacific (APAC) since join- 
ing the House of Mouse in 2006, 
including running franchise 
marketing across the region, 
leading consumer marketing 

in greater China and running 
the company’s Korea business. 
Today, she wears two hats: Asa 
managing director in Disney’s 
Tokyo office, she oversees the 
company’s vast businesses in 
Japan, including its studio and 


direct-to-consumer divisions. 
She also is instrumental to 
Disney’s streaming ambitions 
across the whole region, serving 
as head of integrated marketing 
and local original production. 
“Although it has only been two 
years since we embarked on local 
content production, we already 
have a full slate of APAC con- 
tent until next year,” Choi says. 
“[We] are gaining incredible 
consumer traction and industry 
recognition.” 


SOCORRO RETR HRT E HEH ORO RE Reeee 


Jane Featherstone 

Co-founder, chief creative officer, 
Sister (U.K.) 

Given the level of its activity and 
output, it feels insane to think 
that Featherstone founded Sister 
(alongside Stacey Snider and 
Elisabeth Murdoch) only in 2019. 
The Emmy-winning Chernobyl 
was the first out of the blocks, 
followed by Landscapers, Gangs 

of London and last year’s BAFTA- 
winning This Is Going to Hurt, 
plus numerous investments in 
production companies, TV tech 
startups, comic book publishers 
and even London music venues. 
This year, Netflix content veteran 
Cindy Holland joined the com- 
pany as CEO, replacing Snider, 
who stepped down. “Whether it’s 
visionary creators, extraordinary 
acting talent or broadcast partners 
and buyers, we have built a home 
people come back to, time and 
time again,” says Featherstone. 


Veronica Fernandez 

Director of fiction series, Netflix 
Espana (Spain) 

A screenwriter of female-focused 
Spanish thriller series including 
Hache and Intimacy, Fernandez 
joined Netflix’s Spain opera- 
tions as an exec in 2019, rising 

to director of originals for Spain 


and Portugal a year later. Under 
her watch, Netflix’s studio hub in 
Tres Cantos, outside Madrid, has 
more than doubled its capacity 
and put the streamer on track to 
hit its goal of producing 30 series, 
movies and nonfiction shows in 
Spain annually. 


SOCCER EHH E EHH DEERE EEE Ee 


Laura Fernandez Espeso 

CEO, Mediapro (Spain) 
Fernandez Espeso has been a key 
factor in Mediapro’s national 
and global expansion, taking 
over as CEO in 2020 and push- 
ing the company — which by its 
own estimates is responsible for 
up to a quarter of primetime TV 
programming in Spain — deeper 
into film. Her foray includes 
Javier Bardem starrer The Good 
Boss, Official Competition with 
Penélope Cruz and Antonio 
Banderas, and coming on board as 
a co-producer on high-end series 
like HBO’s The New Pope. 


Juliana Florez 

Country manager, Dynamo 
(Mexico) 

A longtime producer for 
Colombian group Dynamo (which 
earned its international cred asa 
production services provider on 
Netflix’s Narcos), Florez took over 
as Dynamo’s country manager 
in Mexico in 2019. Since then, 
moving from Bogota to Mexico 
City, she’s built the division into 
a Latin American hub, and helped 
drive a push into high-end series 
as varied as Amazon’s Latino 
Western The Head of Joaquin 
Murrieta and S.O.Z. Soldiers of 
Zombies and Netflix racing series 
Pedal to Metal, about a mechanic 
and illegal car racer who returns 
to his Mexico City neighborhood 
to rebuild his father’s criminal 
empire. Says Florez: “The biggest 
challenge facing producers right 


now is how to make films and 
series that stand out in the sea 
of content that is being poured 
out by platforms. Thinking about 
how to make something differ- 
ent and impactful to audiences 
is, to me, the big question of 

the moment.” 

Cécile Frot-Coutaz 

CEO, Sky Studios (U.K.) 

The French industry leader has 
continued to expand her purview 
since taking over management 
of the scripted production arm 
of Comcast’s European giant Sky 
(Gangs of London, The Lazarus 
Project) in September 2021. Sky 
Studios also opened the final 
soundstage of its state-of-the-art 
production facility Sky Studios 
Elstree, near London, in 2023, 
and has further expanded its 
original content slate, with dra- 
mas scheduled for 2024 including 
The Tattooist of Auschwitz star- 
ring Harvey Keitel and an Eddie 
Redmayne-led remake of The 

Day of the Jackal. 

Helen Gregory 

Creative director, See-Saw Films 
(U.K.) 

Already a veteran of British TV 
with credits including The Child 
in Time, Fortitude and Gangs of 
London, Gregory joined See-Saw 
Films in 2021, just as the noted 
production company for Oscar- 
winning features The King’s 
Speech and The Power of the Dog 
was branching out onto the small 
screen. Major hit shows such as 
Netflix’s Heartstopper and Apple 
TV+’s Slow Horses have followed, 
with Gregory saying she’s proud 
to have helped “challenge the 
assumptions of what makes a 
‘See-Saw project’ within the 
creative community, the industry 
and ourselves.” 


From left: Dynamo’s Pedal to Metal, Rai Fiction’s My Brilliant Friend. 
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THR’S TOP INTERNATIONAL WOMAN IN TELEVISION 


Mo Abudu 
Founder, EbonyLife Media (Nigeria) 


budu was a late arrival to the 
| » Venema industry. The 
London-born, Lagos-based CEO 
of Nigerian film and TV group 
EbonyLife Media had a successful 
career at oil giant ExxonMobil — 
rising to head of human resources 
— before deciding, in her mid-40s, 
that she wanted more. 

“Lots of people probably thought 
it was a midlife crisis, me waking up 
and choosing to get into the world 
of media,” says Abudu, 60, from her 
home in Lagos. “But | think there 
was something deep down in my 
soul that | felt there was a real need 
in Africa for local content and local 
storytelling. Because we’ve been 
fed and fed and fed international 
content that isn’t about us, it’s not 
representative of who we are. And, 
as Africans, | felt we have to tell our 
own stories.” 

Abudu’s first media move was 
Inspire Africa, an education- 
meets-entertainment company 
that launched Moments With Mo, 
Africa’s first syndicated daily talk 
show, which Abudu hosted, earning 
her the moniker “Africa’s Oprah 
Winfrey.” 

“| remember | was interviewing 
Hillary Clinton, and | asked her, ‘How 
do we change this stereotypical 
view of Africa and Africans on TV?’” 
Abudu recalls. “And she said: ‘We 
need more people like you speaking 
on behalf of the continent. Because if 
you don’t, no one else will.’ ” 

Inspired, Abudu launched 
EbonyLife, first as a linear pan- 
African pay TV network and later 
segueing to full-time content 
production just as global studios 
and streamers began to recognize 
the potential of Africa as a market. 
In 2020, EbonyLife became the first 
African company to sign a multifilm 
and TV deal with Netflix — the com- 
pany’s first Nigerian Netflix series, 
Blood Sister, racked up 11 million 
global viewing hours — and the 
group now has productions in 
development with Sony, Universal, 
AMC and Lionsgate, among oth- 
ers. In March, Abudu joined forces 
with Idris Elba and his Green Door 
Pictures label to launch a film and 
TV joint venture to back new proj- 
ects and up-and-coming talent from 
Africa and the African diaspora. 

“Idris believes in the notion of 
partnership,” she says. “He’s ready 
to invest in a continent that still 
needs his help to build, because he 
recognizes that he needs to plant 


those seeds now, and in the years 
to come he is going to have a first- 
mover advantage.” 

Abudu is inspired by the example 
of Afrobeats, the music genre devel- 
oped out of West Africa, which has 
gone on to conquer the world. “The 
same can happen in the world of 
film, of TV,” she says, pointing to the 
recent success of Nigerian thriller 
The Black Book (not an EbonyLife 
production), which topped Netflix’s 
global charts after its Sept. 22 
release. 

Back home, Abudu and 
EbonyLife are investing in the 
future, through initiatives like the 
EbonyLife Creative Academy — a 
Lagos-based film and TV training 
school that teaches everything 
from scriptwriting and directing 
to cinematography, costume and 
sound design — and through efforts 
to link up producers, creatives and 
investors across the continent. 
Earlier this year, the U.K. gov- 
ernment named her a Creatives 
Champion for the upcoming 
UK-African Investment Summit, to 
be held in London in April, tasking 
her with bringing together industry 
stakeholders across Africa to boost 
collaboration in the creative sector. 

“I’ve been in this industry for 
20 years, and I’ve been saying the 
same thing from the start: that 
storytelling for people like me, who 
have been left out of the industry, 
is going to be important,” she says. 
“People are starting to recognize 
that. You can see that international 
stories, including African stories, 
are shaping global culture.” —scoTT 
ROXBOROUGH 


Yoko Higuchi-Zitzmann 

CEO, Telepool (Germany) 

The Munich-based Telepool — 
one of Europe’s leading content 
groups whose library includes 
German rights to such features 
as the Has Fallen and Hitman’s 
Bodyguard franchises, along 

with the Oscar-nominated King 
Richard — is owned by Will and 
Jada Pinkett Smith’s Westbrook. 
In addition to overseeing 
distribution, licensing and inter- 
national sales (Telepool’s sales 
division, Global Screen, will pitch 
hotly anticipated spy drama 
Davos 1917 at MIPCOM this year), 
Higuchi-Zitzmann is tasked with 
expanding Telepool’s production 
arm to create synergies between 
Westbrook’s Hollywood connec- 
tions and Telepool’s European 
base. The goal: to do bigger-bud- 
get international co-productions. 
Sharon Horgan 

Writer-producer and co-founder, 
Merman Productions (Ireland) 
Horgan’s well-established status 
as one of the most sharply funny 
TV creators around reached a 
whole new level with Apple TV+‘s 
hit Bad Sisters. The delightfully 
macabre comedy-drama — which 
she wrote, produced and stars in 
— garnered four Emmy nomina- 
tions (including one for Horgan 
as outstanding lead actress), 

and is already in production on 
season two. She also created 

the HBO show Divorce, starring 
Sarah Jessica Parker, the recent 
Starz horror comedy Shining Vale, 
starring Courteney Cox, and has 
several upcoming projects in the 
works, including shows with Hulu 
and Amazon. 

Jay Hunt 

Creative director, worldwide 
video, Europe, for Apple (U.K.) 

If you are among the rabid fans of 
Idris Elba’s Hijack, Sharon Horgan’s 
Bad Sisters or Gary Oldman’s team 
of spies in Slow Horses, you can 
thank Hunt. The former Channel 
4 top executive’s team has scored 
hits with global appeal since 2017. 
Apple TV+ also notched a record 
15 BAFTA TV and Craft Award 
nominations, with four wins, 
including the best drama series 
honor for Bad Sisters. Plus, The 
Boy, the Mole, the Fox and the Horse 
won the Oscar for best animated 


short and the best British short 
animation award at the BAFTAs. 
Emiko lijima 

VP anime production, Crunchyroll 
(Japan) 

Iijima joined U.S.-based anime 
streamer Funimation in 2019 
—just before the company was 
acquired by Sony in a $1.2 billion 
deal. The two entities have since 
merged with Sony’s in-house 
anime streamer Crunchyroll to 
become the world’s leading anime 
specialty service. At Crunchyroll, 
Iijima oversees the production 

of all anime originals. In just the 
past year, her team has pro- 
duced 45 TV series, and has 50 
co-produced shows in the works 
for 2024. Says lijima: “Anime is a 
$20 billion dollar industry with 
millions of global fans and no 
signs of slowing down.” 
Minyoung Kim 

VP content for Asia Pacific, 
Netflix (South Korea/Japan) 

Kim has become Netflix’s de facto 
hitmaker in the vital growth 
markets of East Asia, helping the 
streamer become the premiere 
destination for globally bankable 
Korean content. In the past year, 
on top of overseeing all Netflix 
content in the Asia-Pacific region 
except for India, she has relocated 
to Tokyo to help bolster the com- 
pany’s Japan content team. “After 
years building our Korea team 
and slate,” says Kim, “it’s exciting 
for me to see Japan shining bright 
on the world stage.” 

Miky Lee 

Vice chair, CJ Group (South Korea) 
In 1995, Lee and her brother 

Jay Lee, heirs to South Korea’s 

CJ Group conglomerate, which 
originally specialized in food 
products, embarked on a bold 
diversification by making a major 


Sharon Horgan in Bad Sisters. 
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equity investment in Steven 
Spielberg, Jeffrey Katzenberg and 
David Geffen’s startup studio, 
DreamWorks SKG. The siblings 
then leveraged that Hollywood 
exposure to build CJ ENM intoa 
driving force behind the Korean 
cultural wave that continues to 
sweep the globe. Lee’s ambition 
remains undimmed — CJ ENM 
bought out Endeavor Content 
last year, renaming the produc- 
tion banner Fifth Season, and 
continues to ramp up its global 
production output. 

Soyoung Lee 

Founder and CEO, Saram 
Entertainment (South Korea) 
Saram Entertainment has grown 
to represent some of the big- 

gest young stars associated with 
Korean entertainment’s ongo- 
ing surge in global popularity. 
Saram’s large stable of talent 
under representation includes 
Hoyeon Jung, the biggest break- 
out star of Squid Game and an 
increasingly ubiquitous fashion 
trendsetter; Kim Sung-kyu, the 
lead of Kingdom, Netflix’s first 
Korean series hit; and Kim Min-ha, 
star of Apple TV’s critically 
acclaimed period drama Pachinko. 
Anna Marsh 

CEO, StudioCanal; Deputy CEO, 
Canal+ Group (France) 

Speaking at television confab 
MIPTV in Cannes in April, Marsh 
sounded the warning signal 

that the “TV bubble” had burst, 
that the boom period of “endless 
shows and lots of green lights 
after very short development 
periods” has given way to a more 
cost-conscious era in which 
broadcasters and streamers are 
more focused on the bottom 

line. Not that French production 
powerhouse StudioCanal needs 
to worry much. Upcoming titles 
include Paddington in Peru and the 
genre-bending, globe-trotting 
thriller series How to Stop Time, 
starring Benedict Cumberbatch 
and produced together with the 
actor’s StudioCanal-backed outfit 
Sunnymarch. 

Carolyn McCall 

CEO, ITV (U.K.) 

McCall has led the U.K. TV giant 
since 2018, transforming it 

for the digital age. Freemium 


Saram Entertainment’s Kingdom became Netflix’s biggest hit from South Korea (before Squid Game). 


streamer ITVX launched in late 
2022 with such originals as Cold 
War drama A Spy Among Friends, 
starring Damian Lewis and Guy 
Pearce. McCall touts “over 2 bil- 
lion streams and a significant 
increase in users,” emphasizing 
that the service “has accelerated 
our ability to transform ITV to 
be the leader in U.K. advertiser- 
funded streaming.” 

Anne Mensah 

VP U.K. content, Netflix (U.K.) 
From Sex Education to docs 
about Robbie Williams and David 
Beckham, and prestige dramas 
like The Crown and Black Mirror, 
London-based TV veteran Mensah 
and her team keep bringing 
global fans the Brit hits. “The 
future is even stronger,” the 
former BBC and Sky exec vowed 
at the Edinburgh TV Festival in 
August. Upcoming series include 
Guy Ritchie’s The Gentlemen, with 
Theo James. 

Charlotte Moore 

Chief content officer, BBC (U.K.) 
Since 2020, Moore has overseen 
the U.K. broadcaster’s TV, radio, 
sports, education and children’s 
content, becoming one of the 
most highly respected — and 
powerful — individuals in global 
TV. While navigating an ongoing 
funding squeeze, she consistently 
underlines the BBC’s position 

as the home for prestige output, 
this year thanks to shows such 
as Happy Valley and high-end, 
risk-taking productions like The 


Reckoning, about notorious sex 
offender Jimmy Savile, with Steve 
Coogan in the lead role. 

Cathy Payne 

CEO, Banijay Rights (U.K.) 
Australia-born, London-based 
Payne rose up through the ranks 
of the international TV biz before 
landing at her current position, as 
of 2020, heading Banijay Rights, 
the distribution arm of the world’s 
largest indie production company. 
The dual Hollywood strikes had 

a minimal impact on Banijay — 
“We don’t produce fiction in the 
U.S.,” Payne notes — but she has 
been an outspoken advocate of 
creatives’ rights in every terri- 
tory where her company operates. 
“There are similar issues every- 
where,” she says. “Everybody just 
wants a fairer share of the pie.” 
Aparna Purohit 

Head of India originals, Amazon 
(India) 

Purohit began her path in enter- 
tainment as a radio DJ, hosting 

a popular New Delhi show about 
cinema culture. This taste of the 
business led her to pursue a career 
in the film industry of Mumbai, 
where she spent five years as a 
creative producer at production 
shingle Mumbai Mantra Media. 
She joined Amazon Prime Video 
in 2016 as the company’s first head 
of creative development in India. 
Later, she transitioned to the role 
of head of India originals. Recent 
successes released during her 
tenure include popular dramas 


like Jubilee, the docuseries AP 
Dhillon: First of a Kind and crime 
shows such as Bambai Meri Jaan, 
Dancing on the Grave and Dahaad. 
Amazon’s India slate also spans 
dozens of titles coming to the ser- 
vice over the next two years. 
Julie Roy 

CEO, Telefilm Canada (Canada) 
Canada’s top film financier, 
Telefilm Canada made waves 

in March by naming Roy as its 
new head for a five-year term. 
Part of Roy’s challenge will be to 
continue closing the Canadian 
industry’s gender gap by advanc- 
ing and promoting talent from 
the country’s underrepresented 
Black, Indigenous and people-of- 
color communities. “By creating 
new relationships and building 
on existing partnerships, we 
must continue to listen, increase 
our understanding and establish 
trust,” says Roy. “Trust is abso- 
lutely essential when working 
collectively toward a common goal 
to be more equitable, inclusive 
and sustainable.” 

Monika Shergill 

VP content, Netflix (India) 

In her two-decade career in enter- 
tainment, Shergill has led Indian 
programming for leading global 
networks such as Star, Sony and 
Viacom 18. She joined Netflix in 
July 2019 and oversees the devel- 
opment, creation, licensing and 
acquisition of all Indian-language 
content on Netflix. Early successes 
in the territory have included 
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Darlings, Khakee: The Bihar 
Chapter, Guns and Gulaabs and 
the Oscar-winning documentary 
short The Elephant Whisperers. 
Nicola Shindler 

Founder and chief executive, 
Quay Street Productions (U.K.) 
One of the most respected TV 
producers in the U.K. thanks to 
her regular work with creators 
such as Russell T. Davies and Sally 
Wainwright, Shindler left Red 
Production Company in 2021 to 
set up Quay Street Productions. 
Since then, she’s reteamed with 
Davies on ITV’s Nolly and has 
landed major commissions from 
Netflix and Disney+. “Be confident 
in your ideas and opinions, never 
feel you should wait for someone 
else to speak first, know when 

to listen, and, as with everyone, 
work really hard,” she offers as 
advice to young women entering 
the industry. 

Adriana “Dida” Silva 

VP and managing director, 
international production, Floresta 
(Brazil) 

Silva can look back on a quarter- 
century in the TV business, 
starting as a producer of soaps 
and entertainment shows and 
steadily climbing the career lad- 
der to her current job (from 2021) 
at Floresta, the Sao Paulo-based 
production company owned by 
Sony Pictures Television. One of 
the country’s top small-screen 
producers, Floresta supplies 
free-to-air, pay TV and streaming 
platforms with shows that span 
the spectrum from reality pro- 
gramming — Queer Eye Brazil for 
Netflix, Ex on the Beach: Caribbean 
for MTV Brazil — to dramas like 
the HBO Max teen series Use Your 
Voice and family sitcom Game 
Crashers, which airs on Grupo 
Globo’s kids channel Gloob. 
Karen Thorne-Stone 

President and CEO, Ontario 
Creates (Canada) 

As head of Ontario Creates, 
which markets the province to 
Hollywood as a foreign location 
destination, Thorne-Stone has 


From top: Wowow’s HBO drama Tokyo Vice; Sally Wainwright’s Happy Valley for Netflix. 


also overseen a studio boom in 
the province as major studios and 
streamers shoot locally in record 
numbers. Says Thorne-Stone: 
“Ontario’s creative industries 
have continued to thrive, and our 
film and television production 
hit record levels last year. In early 
2023, we released a new strategic 
plan that lays out a roadmap to 
sustain that growth in the years 
ahead.” 

Jane Tranter 

Co-founder and CEO, Bad Wolf 
(U.K.) 

The Wales-based production jug- 
gernaut continues to go strong 
with the likes of epic The Winter 
King, based on Bernard Cornwell’s 
best-selling Warlord Chronicles 
books, and Russell T. Davies’ 
Doctor Who series. And Tranter 
herself has also kept up other 
work, serving as an executive 
producer on HBO hit Succession. 
Upcoming series include Dope 
Girls, a drama about a female 
crime boss in the London under- 
world, and the plane thriller Red 
Eye, starring Richard Armitage. 


Jane Turton 

CEO, All3Media (U.K.) 

The global behemoth led by the 
veteran CEO produces 4,000 
hours of content annually. 
All3Media is also in the midst of a 
sales process started by co-own- 
ers Warner Bros. Discovery and 
Liberty Global. “All3 is an incred- 
ible business,” Liberty Global CEO 
Mike Fries said in September. “We 
love Jane, we love what All3Media 
does.” Observes Turton: “It isa 
fantastic time to be awoman 
coming into the television 
industry. Always challenging, but 
definitely a time when talented 
women are needed in senior roles. 
It is good for business.” 

Sally Wainwright 

Writer (U.K.) 

Even before the rise of the 
streamers, crime drama Happy 
Valley was one of a handful of 
British TV shows to amass a 
major following in the United 
States and along the way, raised 
the writing bar several notches. 
The much celebrated third and 
final season, which landed in 


2023 a full six years after the sec- 
ond, firmly cemented Wainwright 
— who in the meantime had 
made Gentleman Jack for the BBC 
and HBO — as one of TV’s most 
talented creatives. 

Kayo Washio 

Head of U.S. operations, Wowow 
(Japan) 

Washio began her career at 
Wowow, Japan’s leading pay TV 
broadcaster, in dual roles: She 
worked in the company’s sales 
division, bringing titles to inter- 
national markets, and she served 
as an interviewer for Wowow’s 
flagship movie channel, hosting 
sit-downs with A-list Hollywood 
stars as they introduced their 
work to the Japanese audience. 

As her relationships in the U.S. 
grew, she arranged for Wowow to 
co-produce a number of presti- 
gious documentary projects, such 
as Martin Scorsese’s The 50 Year 
Argument: The New York Review 

of Books and Robert Redford 

and Wim Wenders’ six-part TV 
series Cathedrals of Culture. More 
recently, Washio arranged for 
Wowow to co-produce HBO Max’s 
Japan-set yakuza thriller Tokyo 
Vice, which recently completed 
shooting its second season on 
location in Japan. 

Yang Xiaipei 

CEO and founder, Xixi Pictures 
(China) 

Despite the profound interrup- 
tions of the pandemic, Yang has 
built Xixi Pictures into a televi- 
sion powerhouse in China over 
the course of just three short 
years since the studio’s launch in 
2020. Having produced a string of 
hit dramas that tap into either the 
ambitions of young, urban women 
or pride in traditional Chinese 
culture, Yang is now working to 
take Chinese TV global. “I aspire 
to lead Xixi Pictures in exploring 
an effective pathway that repre- 
sents our national identity and 
core culture while also achieving 
wide acceptance in the global film 
and TV market,” she says. “This 
will enable Chinese stories to be 
showcased vividly on an interna- 
tional scale.” 


Profiles by Patrick Brzeski, Alex 
Ritman, Scott Roxborough, Georg 
Szalai and Etan Vlessing 
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Welcome to Post-Peak TV 

MIPCOM buyers brace tor a new era 
of fewer shows, tighter budgets anc 
lass risk-takin¢ By Scott Roxborough 


Bye-bye, Peak TV. After more than a decade of 
unprecedented production growth, the inter- 
national television industry is bracing for an 
era of tighter budgets and 
more bean counting. 
eee “Instead of subscriber 

Seats) growth at all costs, now the 
focus is on production and 
investment and getting the 
balance sheet right,” says Cathy Payne, CEO of 
Banijay Rights, the sales arm of the produc- 
tion giant behind reality TV hits Big Brother 
and high-end dramas Peaky Blinders and Black 
Mirror. “I hate using the phrase because every- 
one says it, but the focus now is on ‘fewer, 


MIPCOM 


Cannes 


better, bigger shows.’ ” 


The variety of shows on offer at this year’s 
global TV market in Cannes, MIPCOM, sug- 
gests every buyer, at every budget, should find 
something to fill their slots. And while THR’s 
annual hot list of the market’s best new drama 
series ranges from a by-the-book NBC pro- 
cedural to an erotic comedy about Norway’s 
1970s porn king, the industry is clearly mov- 
ing toward the safer and more reliable and 
away from the risky and cutting-edge. 

“We saw how incredibly well Suits did on 
Netflix, for example, and we’ve relaunched 
[the Australian soap opera] Neighbours on 
Amazon’s Freevee in the U.K.,” notes Jens 
Richter, CEO of commercial and international 
at production giant Fremantle. “Most global 
buyers and platforms, as well as local buyers, 
will be looking for shows that are still pre- 
mium quality but a touch more mainstream, 
with a focus on repeatability.” 


Bad Boy 

STARS Guy Menaster, 
Amjad Shawa, Bat Hen 
Sabag 

BUZzZ This Israeli dark com- 
edy set in a juvie facility is 
inspired by the true story 
of a young man imprisoned 
for murder. Courtesy of 
Ron Leshem (creator of 
the original Israeli Euphoria 
series on which the HBO 
show is based) and Bosch 
director Hagar Ben-Asher, 
the show could attract 
keen interest from buyers 
thanks to the success of 
Italian juvenile detention 
series The Sea Beyond, a 
hit in its home market. 
SALES Marenzi & 
Associates 

Bardot 

STARS Julia de Nunez, 
Victor Belmondo 

BUZZ This biographical 
series about the early 
years of the iconic French 
actress and model is 
already a European hit — it 
drew an average of 3.2 mil- 
lion viewers an episode on 
France 2 and was a top 10 
Netflix release across 
Germany, Switzerland and 
the Benelux territories — 
but the appeal of 1960s 
swinging Paris and the 
star-is-born performance 
of de Nunez should draw 
buyers from farther afield. 
SALES Federation Studios 


Davos 1917 

STARS Dominique 
Devenport, David Kross, 
Jeanette Hain 

BUZZ A spy thriller with 

a twist — this six-part 
limited series traces the 
early days of the European 
secret services at the 
beginning of World War | 
— Davos 1917 looks like a 
potential star-making role 
for Devenport, who drew 
raves for her perfor- 
mance as the empress 

of Austria in the German 
drama Sisi (2021). 

SALES Global Screen 
Famous Five 

STARS Diaana Babnicova, 
Elliott Rose, Kit Rakusen 
BUZZ The mind-bending 
decision of the BBC and 
Germany’s ZDF to pick 
Danish enfant terrible film- 
maker Nicolas Winding 
Refn — director of Drive, 
The Neon Demon and 
Netflix’s Copenhagen 
Cowboy — to remake Enid 
Blyton’s beloved children’s 
adventure classic, about 
four fast friends and their 
intrepid dog, Kip, ensures 
this is one reboot everyone 
will want to check out. 
SALES BBC Studios 

In the Name of Love 
STARS Maria Bonnevie, 
Trond Espen Seim, 

Jakob Oftebro 
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BUzz Based on the real-life 
experiences of series 
director Bard Breien, this 
Nordic erotic comedy 
looks like a nice fit for 
streamers or high-end pay 
TV players. It follows Lars 
Breien (Espen Seim), who 
builds up a secret adult 
entertainment empire in 
buttoned-down 1970s 
Norway (where hard-core 
pornography was only 
legalized in 2006) but 
faces a challenge from his 
feminist schoolteacher 
wife (Bonnevie), who 
fiercely disapproves of 
his day job. 

SALES Viaplay Content 
Distribution 

The Irrational 

STARS Jesse L. Martin, 
Maahra Hill 

BUZz With networks and 
streamers worldwide 
looking for depend- 

able, repeatable series, 
old-school procedurals 
are back in style, and this 
NBC crime drama, star- 
ring Law & Order veteran 
Martin as a behavioral 
science professor who 
helps out the govern- 
ment and the police on 
cases they can’t solve, 
has all the elements to 

be the next mainstream 
global hit. It began airing 
in late September on NBC 
and Peacock. 

SALES NBCUniversal 
Global Distribution 
Monsieur Spade 

STARS Clive Owen 

BUZZ AMC is going full noir 
with this spinoff of Dashiell 
Hammett’s legendary 
hard-boiled Sam Spade 
franchise. Owen plays the 
chain-smoking private 
eye of The Maltese Falcon 
fame, now a retiree in 
southern France brought 
back into the game with 

a case involving six 
murdered nuns anda 
mysterious, perhaps super- 
natural child. Directed by 
Scott Frank (The Queen’s 
Gambit, Godless) and 
co-written by Frank and 
Tom Fontana (Oz, Borgia), 
this show, which airs in the 
U.S. in early 2024 on AMC 
Networks, has “streamer 
sale” written all over it. 
SALES FilmNation 
Entertainment 


Paper Dolls 

STARS Gantanter Singh 
Gill, Emma Booth 

BUZZ One of the few stand- 
out YA series on offer, this 
Australian music-themed 
drama follows the meteoric 
rise and fall of Harlow, a 
fictional manufactured girl 
group coming of age at the 
cusp of the new millen- 
nium. Remixing late ’90s 
nostalgia for a new genera- 
tion looks like it could bea 
hitmaking formula. 

SALES Entertainment One 
This Town 

STARS Michelle Dockery, 
Nicholas Pinnock 

BUzz The new series from 
Peaky Blinders creator 
Steven Knight is the sort 
of high-end drama stream- 
ers and pay TV outlets 
likely will be fighting over. 
The family saga/high- 
stakes thriller is set in the 
working-class neighbor- 
hoods of Coventry and 
Birmingham during the late 
1970s, when Black, white 
and Asian youths were 
united in their love of ska 
and two-tone music. 
SALES Banijay Rights 
White Lies 

STARS Natalie Dormer, 
Brendon Daniels 

BUZZ Game of Thrones 
alum Dormer leads this 
South Africa-set thriller, 
playing a journalist who 
teams up with a local 
detective (Daniels) to 
investigate the ugly 
underbelly of the wealthy 
Cape Town neighbor- 
hood of Bishopscourt 
after her brother’s bloody 
murder. The solid genre 
setup, combined with 
Dormer’s star power and 
the exotic Cape Town 
setting — rarely seen 

on primetime screens — 
should pique the interest 
of both free-to-air and pay 
television buyers. 

SALES Fremantle Za 


Natalie 
Dormer 
in White 


- ‘ Lies. 
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For Family Fun, Better 
Call the Odenkirks 
Father and daughter take 
their children’s book to the 
SCAD Film Fest By Seija Rankin 


ob Odenkirk knows he 
should probably leave his 
kids alone. But the Better 
Call Saul star spent the pandemic 
working on an Audible murder 
comedy podcast with his son, 
Nate, 23, and collaborating ona 
children’s book with his artist 
daughter, Erin, 22. “If | want to do 
a good job as a dad, I know I have 
to let them be,” he says. “But that’s 
not easy because they’re very 
fun people and their ideas are 
so exciting.” 
Zilot & Other Important Rhymes 
(Little, Brown Books for 


Young Readers) combines SCAD 
Savannah 


illustrations by Erin (the 
recent Pratt Institute 
grad calls her dad Bob) 
with poems written by 
the kids when they were young, 
with an update by the Odenkirk 
family (including Odenkirk’s wife, 
Naomi); it hits bookstores Oct. 10. 
The father-daughter duo’s national 
book tour includes an appearance 
at the opening night of the SCAD 
Savannah Film Festival on Oct. 21. 
The pair offers a sneak peek: 


How did the idea to publish your 
old childhood poems come up in 
the first place? 

ERIN ODENKIRK We'd always had the 
idea in the back of our minds, and 
then I was home from college dur- 
ing the pandemic, and Bob was 
like, “Let’s get to work.” I didn’t 
think it would ever be a real book! 
BOB ODENKIRK I thought that 
publishing their old poems was 
something I'd do as a grandfather 


Film Festival 


Oct. 21-28 


one day, but the pandemic gave us 
loads of free time. I loved looking 
back on what they wrote as kids. 
Isaw something similar to what 

I look for when I produce sketch 
groups: There’s a shared sensibil- 
ity throughout, which is the same 
thing Monty Python had. 


What did you learn about each 
other from working together? 
BoB Erin has really grown in 
the past few years. She was 
extremely shy ... 

ERIN Not extremely shy. 

BoB She listened well 
but didn’t speak up for 
herself, which can be 


her to have the strength 
to speak out — there are 
many times life will call upon you 
to do that. She also learned to take 
notes, which is something only a 
truly confident person can do. 


In your screenwriting and comedy 
career, did taking notes come eas- 
ily to you? 

BOB No, no, no. Every note that 
was true, every critique that was 
impactful and smart, would 

hurt my feelings. When I was at 
Saturday Night Live, I often had 
that feeling when someone else 
saw a better way forward for an 
idea. I worked with writers like 
Jack Handey, Jim Downey and Al 
Franken, and whenever they had a 
pitch for a sketch I wrote, I would 
have to learn to sacrifice my part 
in it in order to have a better 
sketch in the end. 


worrisome because I want 


What are you most excited about 
with this book tour? 

BoB Savannah, to be honest with 
you. We have a whole day off to 
take in the town, which I’ve heard 
wonderful things about. 

ERIN We've always traveled well 
together. We like to walk around 
alot and go to cafes early in the 
morning, then hit bookstores 

and get nice dinners. We take 

big family trips every couple of 
years, and after the last one, Bob 
and I went to Berlin together at 
the end and spent the week just 
meeting people and going to 
bars, libraries and museums. 


Erin, |assume you’ve spent time 
visiting your dad on set, but is this 
your first time seeing the publicity 
side of his job firsthand? 

ERIN He’s told me stories about 

it, like getting flown to London 
and spending four days there, 

but never once stepping outside 
the hotel because he was just on 
the phone doing interviews all 
day. It’s been quite the experi- 
ence doing this, and I feel a little 
overwhelmed but also grateful 
because he’s shown me the way 
and made me feel a little less 
crazy about all of it. 

BOB She’s come to talk shows with 
me before, but never on a full tour. 
I’m doing one of the first post- 
strike episodes of The Late Show 
With Stephen Colbert [which aired 
Oct. 5], and that interview will be 
just me, but I think she'll get to 
come. And that is just really, really 
cool. I can’t believe we’re back. 


“One of the reasons | chose to aim my career 
\ toward writing was that | didn’t want to wait 
=” around for somebody to give me a job.” 202 openxirk 


Bob and Erin Odenkirk will appear on the first 
day of the SCAD Film Fest, which takes place 
on the Savannah College of Art campus. 


Have you had a hard time dealing 
with the work stoppage element of 
the strikes? 

BoB Yes, but I’ve always been like 
that. One of the reasons I chose 
to aim my career toward writing 
was that I didn’t want to have to 
wait around for somebody to give 
me a job. With acting, some- 

one has to put you in a project, 
but a writer can just go make 
something right now. During a 
strike, or any break, if you give 
me a piece of paper, Il] fill it with 
ideas and figure out which one is 
worth chasing. 


What’s next for you both? 

ERIN I’m actually not sure. I’d like 
to get back to drawing every day, 
get astudio and see what I come 
up with. I’d love to work ona 
graphic novel or short story, but 
we'll see. 

BoB Hopefully, the SAG strike will 
be over when this book tour is 
done. If not, I'll be picketing until 
it’s settled. If we can find a way 
to fair terms, I'll get to make — 
hopefully — some movies. And 
I’m going to do a USO tour over 
Thanksgiving. 


Interview edited for length 
and clarity. 
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How Eugenio Derbez Stripped 
Down for Radical | 0) 0c 
an international spotlight feature at 
the Newport Beach Film FeSt py rebecca sur 


espite being a globally renowned 
actor with nearly a hundred credits to 


his name, including CODA, Eugenio 
Derbez was panicked three days before film- 
ing began on his latest movie, Radical. 

“I was out of my comfort zone,” he tells THR 
ahead of the film’s screening at the Newport 
Beach Film Festival as the international 
spotlight feature from Mexico. “I’m always 
hidden in a character when I do my comedy — 
using wigs or facial hair or whatever — and 
here [director Christopher Zalla] told me, ‘No, I 
want you naked.’ ” 

Emotionally, that is. To play real-life 
schoolteacher Sergio Juarez Correa, whose 
unconventional methods led his students 
in a poor Mexican town to top test scores 
across the nation, Derbez, who also produced 
through his banner, 3Pas, took on one of his 
first dramatic lead roles for the film (which 
received an interim waiver from SAG-AFTRA) 


and unlocked his own potential in the process: 


“I always wanted to do drama. At the end, I felt 
really comfortable, so now I want to do more.” 


You’ve worked with children before [most 
famously in 2013’s Instructions Not Included], 
but was this your first time with so many 

little castmates? 

Yes. Originally I was not a kid person, hon- 
estly. On set, it was a 24/7 job of playing with 
them. I was exhausted, but it was really fun 
at the same time. On the last day of shooting, 


they were crying because we really fell in love 
with each other, and we became a real family. 


Many of the children didn’t have much acting 
experience before Radical. What was it like 
working with them? 

Chris didn’t want to hire actors. 
Because they didn’t know anything 
about the cameras, we’d tell them, 
“Wait. I'll tell you with my eyes when 
you can start talking. React to what 
I'm saying.” They were really natural. 
There’s a scene with [Danilo Guardiola, who 
plays delinquent student] Nico, where he was 
trying to cry. I said, “No, don’t push it. Just 
relax and follow me.” I started going through 

a lot of things; it was probably a 50-minute 
scene, but we got what we wanted and in the 
editing we trimmed it. It was very different 
from working with actors who know their cues 
and everything is blocked and staged. 


How did this project challenge youina 
new way? 


Eugenio 
Derbez plays 
a real-life 
teacher in 
Radical. 
“Originally 
| was nota 
kid person, 
honestly. 

| was 
exhausted, 
but it was 
really fun.” 


Newport 
Beach Film 
Festival 


Oct. 12-19 
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My mom did the first soap opera in [Mexico], 
so I grew up watching her in telenovelas and 
movies. I always wanted to do drama, but for 
some reason I ended up a comedian. I wanted 
to stretch and start exploring drama, but in 
Mexico they were like, “No, you’re the funny 
guy.” So when I moved to the U.S., it was like a 
fresh start. CODA gave me the opportunity to 
do something that was more dramatic. 

When we started doing CODA, I told [produc- 
ing partner Ben Odell] it was the right time to 
do Radical. That’s when we started developing 
it. Three days before the start of shooting, I 
panicked because I wasn’t in my usual comedy 
costumes. Chris told me, “Everything has to 
come from the inside.” There was also a day 
when Sergio [the real-life inspiration for the 
character] went to set, and I was like, “Oh my 
God, is he watching the monitors?” I was really 
scared of him watching me play him, but at the 
end, I understood the essence of Sergio’s soul, 
and I felt really comfortable. Now I just love 
drama, and I would like to repeat the experi- 
ence, definitely. 


The Congressional Hispanic Caucus Institute 
recently screened Radical at its leadership 
conference, and you went to D.C. to make an 
important announcement. 

Participant [one of the production companies 
behind the film] partnered with Hispanics in 
Philanthropy to launch the Radical Fund to 
help close the achievement gap among Latino 
students. We’re proud we could do that 
because there’s a lot of kids who need 
help to finish [school]. We don’t know 
how many little geniuses there are in 
the world who are not able to reach 
their full potential because they don’t 
have the possibilities to do it. This fund is to 
help them reach their potential. 


What kinds of stories do you want to tell as an 
actor and producer? 

I started in Hollywood doing the same kind 

of roles: the drug lords, the gang members or, 
best-case scenario, the gardener, the cook. 

I promised myself that if I have a chance of 
producing in the U.S., [want to tell different 
stories. I want to portray Latinos in a different 
way, not just the way they see us. And that’s 
why I did stories like this, where you can see 
Sergio, who’s fighting against the world even 
without any kind of resources. He did a big 
change just by trying. These kind of stories are 
the ones that we like to tell at 3Pas: inspiring 
stories that can be funny but give you hope 
and have a lot of heart. 


Interview edited for length and clarity. 
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In 2003, Tarantino’s Kill Bill: Vol. 1 Took No Prisoners 


Quentin Tarantino had a single 
epic film in mind when he set out 
to create what became Kill Bill: 
Vol. land its follow-up. The lead 
character of the Bride origi- 
nated in conversations between 
Tarantino and star Uma Thurman 
during their first collaboration 

in 1993. “I came up with the idea 
of doing Kill Bill on the set of Pulp 
Fiction with Uma,” Tarantino told 
THR in 2003. “ ‘Bang Bang’ set 

to Uma for the opening credits 
was in my mind [back then],” 

the director said of using Cher’s 
song “Bang Bang (My Baby Shot 
Me Down)” to open the film, 
although he later opted for the 
Nancy Sinatra cover. Kill Bill: Vol. 1 
centers on Thurman’s erstwhile 
assassin seeking revenge against 
her former team and their leader, 


Bill (David Carradine), after they 
tried to kill her and her unborn 
child. Tarantino envisioned 
Warren Beatty for Bill and had 
pitched it to him before deciding 
Carradine was a better fit. Lucy 
Liu, Vivica A. Fox, Michael Madsen 
and Daryl Hannah co-star as the 
Bride’s former associates in the 
bloody martial arts flick that pays 
homage to the grindhouse titles 
Tarantino loves. 

To prepare for the action-heavy 
project, the cast underwent three 
months of training with fight cho- 
reographer Yuen Woo-ping, whose 
work included The Matrix, and 
after a production delay due to 
Thurman’s pregnancy, they filmed 
in Beijing, Tokyo, Mexico and L.A. 
Producer Lawrence Bender recalls 
warning Tarantino during the 


| shoot about the lengthy runtime, 


with director and editor Sally 
Menke deciding in postproduc- 
tion to split it into two films. 
Miramax released Kill Bill: Vol. 1 
on Oct. 10, 2003, and it collected 
$180 million worldwide ($301 mil- 
lion today). THR’s review deemed 
the film “hugely watchable” but 
noted that it felt incomplete with- 
out Vol. 2, which hit theaters six 


‘Kill Bill — Vol. 1’ 


lood is the dominant leitmotif 

of Quentin Tarantino’s “Kill 
Bill— Vol. 1.” It oozes, drips, flows, 
gushes, splatters and geysers in lush 
crimson to oily black. Scalps, limbs 
and heads are freely removed from 
characters’ bodies. Because the 
movie essentially takes place in an 


Asian arthiann esaAwia vrnelad von en 


months later. (Thurman revealed 
in 2018 that she sustained per- 
manent injuries from acar stunt 
gone wrong during the filming of 
Vol. 2.) The cultural impact lives 
on, as SZA topped the charts this 
year with her song “Kill Bill,” with 
a narrative mirroring the movie’s 
plot. Bender tells THR, “Each gen- 
eration seems to discover it and 
really love it.” — RYAN GAJEWskI 


battle that will 
have an audi- 
ence pining not 
for more but 
actually wel- 
coming a four- 
month break. 
(Is that good?) 
Vae non news 


HONEYCUTT 


opens 
Friday, Oct. 10 


Uma Thurman as the vengeance-seeking Bride in Kill Bill: Vol. 1. THR’s review somewhat cheekily described her as “quite wonderful, if one wants a humorless, strong-willed gymnast for a heroine.” 
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MIRAMAX/EVERETT COLLECTION 


—~ SHINE GLOBAL 


RESILIENCE 


IN FILM 


2023 Children’s 
Resilience in Film 
Award Winner 


Name Me Lawand 
Directed By 
Edward Lovelace 


2023 Short Film 
Prize Winner 


Ayenda 
Directed By 
Marie Margolius 


Children of Las ses Be r| 
Marianela Maldonado 


The Ordinaries 
Sophie Linnenbaum 


: | Bigman 
Aurora’s Sunrise | Camiel Schouwenaar 
Inna Sahakyan 


Youth Activist Honoree: Graceyn Hollingsworth 
2023 Honorees Children's Champion Honoreé: Marcellus Wiley 


Titan Honoree: Margie Cohn 


SHINE GLOBAL IS A NON-PROFIT DEDICATED 
TO GIVING VOICE TO CHILDREN AND THEIR 7 
SHINE FAMILIES BY TELLING STORES OF THER pee 
RESILIENCE TO RAISE AWARENESS, 
GLOBAL  ppowore ACTION, AND INSPIRECHANGE. / lollijicgod { L Sy: 


VISIT|WWW.SHINEGLOBAL.ORG|TO DONATE TODAY =~ 
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